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Foreword 

This volume is the culmination of four years of work by the Com- 
mission on Implications of Recent Research on Teaching of the Asso- 
ciation for Student Teaching. The Commission was appointed by Dr. 
Donald Sharpe, President of AST in 1962, for the purpose of identify- 
ing and disseminating information on the implementation in teacher 
education programs of basic research on teaching. 

At each of the national conferences during the four years of its 
existence the Commission sponsored programs designed to make parti- 
cipants aware of how the research on teaching was being used and 
could be used in teacher education programs. Extensive bibliographies 
were compiled and distributed along with copies of conference presen- 
tations. 

When it became evident that a publication was needed to make 
available to a wider audience the results of the Commission’s efforts, 
a unique means of financing the preparation of material was devised. 
The University of Rochester and the Association for Student Teaching 
jointly sponsored a Teacher Education Conference for which the papers 
included in this volume were prepared and read. The Association of 
Student Teaching owes much to the Uni\ersity of Rochester and to 
Dean William Fullagar who made the conference possible. It is also 
deeply indebted to the members of the Commission who planned and 
contributed so importantly to the conference and to this volume. But 
to Dean Corrigan, the chairman of the Commission on the Implications 
of Recent Research on Teaching and the editor of The Study of Teach- 
ing, must go gratitude and appreciation for creative leadership and un- 
tiring enthusiasm. Without his vision and persistence this report would 
never have been written. 

Dorothy M. McGeoch 

The Association for Student Teaching 
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Preface 

Ideas about the study of teaching contained in this publication have 
far-reaching implications for the future of teacher education. Outstand- 
ing examples of these ideas are; 

Teaching implieii action or behavior. Since teaching is behavior, it 
can be studied systematically. 

Because teaching depends on one or more human beings functioning 
in an interaction process, it requires the continuous adjustment of behavior. 

Once teaching is viewed as an interaction process, the content, methods, 
materials, media, and evaluation aspects of teaching gain a new vitality. 
They become meanii by which a teacher creates conditions which help 
students to learn. Teaching becomes the translation of knowledge — 
knowledge about sub;ect, about pupils, about learning and teaching — into 
action through a personal teaching style. 

A fundamental premise of education is that behavior can be changed 
and improved. One of the essentials for the improvement of teaching be* 
havior is to have an opportunity for the kind of analysis of teaching which 
will help prospective teachers learn behaviors which will in turn produce 
effective learning experiences for students. 

Student teaching in teacher education should offer opportunities for 
self'appraisal of the appropriateness of various styles of teaching for ac- 
complishing specified objectives. Student teaching should be thought of 
as a time to study teaching as well as practice teaching. It is a time to put 
untried ideas to the lest in a variety of real situations, and to study the 
results. 

The study of teaching requires specialized skills. Prospective teachers 
can learn these skills, and supervisors can be be trained to help preservice 
and inscrvice teachers to analyze behavior. 

Teacher education, therefore, should include experiences which pre- 
pare preservice and inservice teachers in the study and practice of teach- 
ing, as well as experiences which prepare supervisors in the study and 
practice of supervision. 

These ideas and others are examined in seven papers dealing with 
diflPerent aspects of the study of teaching. In the first presentation, 
Henry Hermanowicz reviews the research on teaching and then com- 
ments on the application of the conceptual tools of the researcher to 
the study of teaching by prospective teachers. This is followed by a 
presentation by Martin Haberman in which the study of teaching is 
related to other phases of the process of becoming a teacher. The third, 
fourth, and fifth presentations report action programs in three different 
teacher education institutions which have recently changed their pro- 
grams to include a new emphasis on the analytical study of teaching. 
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Margaret Lindsey and Dorothy McCeoch then examine the super- 
visory conference in a program which concentrates on the systematic 
study of teaching. In the final paper, Donald Sharpe challenges the 
profession to make better use of research on teaching. 

There is a heavy emphasis on action programs in this publication. 
It is not intended, however, that the programs described should become 
models for new programs or that attempts should be made to apply 
the ideas presented to all situations. Each teacher education program 
must emerge from the context in which it will operate. The reporting 
of operational programs is based on the belief that studies of teaching 
will have more meaning to the larger audience interested in teacher 
education if thev are reported in the language of the practitioner 
rather than the language of the researcher. The attention here is on 
what is being done with the research on teaching — how it is being 
used. 

This publication reports only a small portion of the activity taking 
place under the heading of the study of teaching. An extensive biblio- 
graphy is provided which will facilitate further investigation of the 
many ideas on this subject. 

The members of the Commission will be satisfied if this publica- 
tion provides enough provocative ideas to stimulate members of the 
teaching profession to critically examine the place of the systematic 
study of teaching in the future of teacher education. 

Editor 

Dean Corrigan 
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THE STUDY 
OF TEACHING 



PART I 

Impact of Studies of Teaching 

In the opening presentation, Henry Hermanowicz reviews recent 
major studies in teacher education. He identifies in all reports a similar 
permeating theme which expresses uncertainty about what knowledge 
and curricular organization are necessary to Ae professional education 
of teachers. He views the current descriptive studies of teaching as 
essential prerequisites to subsequent investigations, but his examina- 
tion reveals no studies that will, as yet, yield the broad, predictive 
generalizations that are the long-range goals of inquiry into teaching. 

This is not to say that current studies are worthless; on the contrary, 
he states that descriptive studies already hold potential for improving 
teacher education if used with specific purposes in mind. The most ob- 
vious implication he sees is the use of descriptive studies by prospec- 
tive teachers in the clinical analysis of teaching. 

After saying this, he candidly sounds a precautionary note by 
pointing out that descriptive studies do not provide principles and 
generalizations which are useful in the control and resolution of teach- 
ing problems. They can only help teacher candidates classify elements 
of teaching and thereby better understand the teaching process. The 
readiness of teacher candidates for using the conceptual tools of re- 
searchers must be considered and adapted to individuals, and the nature 
of the research being used as a model for teacher candidates inquiring 
into teaching needs to be reassessed. 

Looking to the future, Hermanowicz calls for continued study of 
teaching and the emergence of theories of teaching which will allow 
teacher education to assume the characteristics of a discipline — a disci- 
pline inextricably tied to the improvement of practice in its enterprise. 
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Studies of Teaching and Their Impact on 
Future Developments in Teacher Education* 

Henry J. Hermanowicz 
Illinois State University 

The 1960’s and perhaps the 1970’s in the history of American 
teacher education proDably will be remembered as decades triggering 
intensified examination, criticism, and experimentation. Criticisms of 
teacher education along with recommendations for its improvement have 
emerged from various organizations and individuals. Debates on how 
best to prepare teachers have been given full-blown national attention, 
and diverse solutions have been presented. Some of these solutions will 
be examined briefly in this paper. However, I suspect that such de- 
bates will and should continue in the future, and I seriously doubt if 
any solutions to problems of teacher education will be completely satis- 
factory in our pluralistic society for any length of time. This paper rep- 
resents one attempt to identify some central problems in contemporary 
teacher education while speculating about possible means of solution. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATIONS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

Several of the major studies or reports aimed at the re-examination 
of teacher education, that have gained national attention, appear to 
carry a similar theme despite their varied and occasionally conflicting 
recommendations. This permeating theme is one which expresses un- 
certainty about what knowledge and curricular organization are neces- 
sary to the professional education of teachers. However, even the most 
critical of the studies concedes the desirability of some specialized or 
professional preparation for prospective teachers. 

New Horizons’ Report 

One such major study resulted from the deliberations of several 
committees working as a task force for the NEA’s National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. The final report of 
the task force. New Horizons for the Teaching Profession, offered a 
rather comprehensive series of recommendations for improving the 
present status of American teacher education The recommendations 
ranged from those dealing with the development and enforcement of 

•A modified version of this paper originally was presented at a conference honoring 
Florence B. Stritemeyer upon her retirement from Teachers College. Columbia University. 
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professional standards for teachers to suggested guidelines for assur- 
ing quality in teacher preparation programs. Furthermore, the recom- 
mendations were designed with sufficient flexibility to permit and en- 
courage considerable autonomy and experimentation within institutions 
preparing teachers. 

It would be less than candid not to recognize that the report failed 
to receive the hoped for national attention and careful consideration. 
Hailed by some as a far-ranged plan for self-discipline of the teaching 
profession, the report was curtly dismissed by others. Because the 
central thesis of the report was one of professional autonomy and self- 
regulation in teacher education and cei^fication, the recommendations 
were severely criticized as intentionally designed to perpetuate a mono- 
lith or the so-called "educational establishment.” Regardless of one’s 
point of view, however, an inherent dilemma of the New Horizons re- 
port was the insistence upon careful evaluation according to standards 
and the concurrent recognition of the need for a comprehensive definition 
of teacher competence "... in order to validate key professional pro- 
cedures such as teacher selection, preparation, and licensure.”^ 

CoNANT Report 

The Conant study on teacher education represents a sharp disagree- 
ment with the New Horizons report and its proposals for professional 
autonomy with leadership exerted by the NBA. While his suggested 
programs for the preparation of elementary and secondary school 
teachers include certain education courses as desirable, Conant’s recom- 
mendations are deliberately designed to promote freedom of experi- 
mentation in teacher education.. Indeed, Conant characterizes his 
recommendations with the words "freedom” and "responsibility.” 
Only student teaching should serve as a stipulated certification re- 
quirement for future teachers in each state, according to Conant. It 
is Conant’s assumption that free but responsible institutional competi- 
tion in teacher education programs will cause academic professors and 
education profe.ssors ". . . to foin hands to enhance the reputation of 
their particular instihition.”* Clinical profe.ssors would be given the 
formidable ta.sk of assessing the relevance and value of various aspects 
of the total collegiate curriculum to .students’ teaching performance 
in .student teaching. At the heart of Conant’s recommendations lies 
his recognition that "How be.st can we prepare teachers?” is an open, 
empirical question. TTiis recognition, in turn, follows his conclusion 
that "Profes.sors of education have not yet discovered or agreed upon 
a common body of knowledge that they all feel should be held by 
school teachers before the student takes his first full time job.”* 

1. Murriret Lindsey (Fditor). New Horfzont for the Teechfnir Profession: A Report 
of the Ttsk Force on New Horizons In Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
Washington, D. C. ; National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand* 
ards, National Education Association, 1961. p. 226. 

2. James B. Conant, The Education of American Teachers. New York : McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Inc., 1963. p. 217. 

3. Ibid., p. 141. 
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Koerner’s Criticisms 

Perhaps the most sarcastic critique of teacher education and of edu- 
cationists in general has been James Koemer’s The Miseducation of 
American Teachers. Koemer states that his book is like others in 
education with respect to expressing a point of view, and he admits that 
the book is . . filled with judgments, private evaluations, even pre- 
judices if you like . . . He adds to this frank prelude the admission 
of genuine, although far from spectacular, efforts within the fields of ed- 
ucation for internal improvement. However, his general conclusions 
about present programs and his recommendations for improving the fu- 
ture preparation of both common school teachers and educationists re- 
flect rather harsh indignation and pessimism. Among Koemer’s major 
"findings” cited in numerous places throughout his book and certainly 
underlying most of his thirteen recommendations for improving teacher 
education is the following: 

Education as an academic discipline has poor credentials. Relying on 
other (iields, especially psychology, for its principal substance, it has not 
yet developed a corpus of knowledge and technique of sufficient scope and 
power to warrant the field’s being given full academic sutus.® 

A Re-Affraisal 

A fourth and final study used here to reinforce my initial point 
about knowledge uncertainty in professional teacher education is one 
which grew out of a conference devoted to a re-appraisal of teacher 
preparaHon. The conference, sponsored by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, was held at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences in the summer of 1960. Conference participants 
consisted largely of persons who had been involved in teacher educa- 
tion proje''^s sponsored by the Fund. 

A summary of the conference included eleven critical charges direct- 
ed at professional aspects of teacher education and the conferees agreed 
on the following points: 

Teacher preparation ought to include, in addition to liberal education: 
(1) specialized knowledge of the subject to be taught, (2) professional 
knowledge, which includes understanding of the role of the school, contri' 
butions of the behavioral sciences, and an appreciation of the components 
of the educational process, (3) practice teaching — under apprentice* 
ship or internship, but always under wise guidance and direction, and 
(4) unifying theory.® 

In addition, four other major agreements or recommendations were 
given as the conference summary. These included; (1) devoting greater 
attention to examining teaching acts as representative syntheses of know- 
ledge, values, and instructional methods, (2) encouraging greater ex- 
perimentation in various means of intellectual inquiry, such as seminars 

4, James D. Koerner. The Miseducation of American Teachers. Boston : Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1963, p. 4. 

3. Ibid., p. 17. 

6. Eimer R. Smith (Editor), A Re-Appraisal of the Professional Aspects of Teacher 
Education. Report of a Conference Sponsored by the Fund for the Advancemenr of Edu- 
cation at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. Palo Alto, California, 
June 22-August 20, I960. Mimeographed Pre-publication Copy. pp. 13-16. 
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and independent study, as possible substitutes for formal courses, 
(3) exploring alternative and more flexible procedures and require- 
ments for teacher certification, and (4) pursuing depth studies of the 
areas presumed to be essential to the professional education of teachers.^ 
This last recommendation was also repeated in the summary of the 
conference as a critical charge against teacher education, "no respect- 
able basis for professional education is likely to exist until studies in 
depth are undertaken by responsible scholars to validate content."* 



Studies Compared 

Two of the foregoing studies involved the collaborative efforts and 
decisions of groups composed largely of educationists. On the odier 
hand, the reports by Koemer and Conant cannot be interpreted as 
reflecting the point of view of educationists if such a point of view 
really exists. In fact, the pluralism, the self-criticism, and considerable 
experimentation that Conant is so desirous of encouraging in teacher 
education already exist, despite various state certification requirements 
that he considers obsolete and excessi'.'ely prescriptive. It would be 
naive not to recognize that the recommendations or the reports involve 
conflicting strategies for shifts in decision-making power relevant to the 
education and licensure of teachers. Apparently me future of teaching 
as a profession is also viewed differently in the reports cited. Despite 
such diversity, none of the reports expresses satisfaction with the pres- 
ent national status and nature of teacher education. All four suggest 
the necessity for experimental approaches toward improving teacher 
education. And to put it diplomatically, each of the reports indicated 
concern and uncertainty with respect to what knowledge is pertinent 
to the professional education of teachers. 

Unfortunatelv, considerations for the possible development of know- 
ledge particularly germane to teaching were at best tangential in the 
four reports. A major recommendation of the New Horizons report 
was one for the development and implementation of research for the 
practitioner, although the nature of such research was not given in 
any detail. The Fund-sponsored conference report along with Koemer 
lamented the lack of a ^'unifled theory" for teacher education, but the 
nature of such a theory, its derivation, and its validation were matters 
left without sufficient exploration. While Koemer debunked what he 
considered rather pedestrian attempts at scientism in education, he in- 
sisted that education has failed to merit academic status because of a 
lack of valid knowledge and research methodology. Koemer offered no 
suggestions as to how such a body of knowledge or research methodology 
might be developed. 

Conant, on the other hand, preferred not to entertain the possibi- 
lities of research which might yield broad, scientific generalizations and 
theory direetty relevant to the phenomenon of teaching. Instead, Con- 



7. Ibid., pp. 16-lS. 
S. Ibid., p. IS. 
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ant critically examined the roles of the various disciplines that are often 
considered foundational to educational practice. These disciplines he 
viewed as analogous to sciences considered basic to medical practice but 
not as fully developed or apparently relevant to educational practice, as 
those of the medical sciences are to medical practice. To Conant, the 
most promising contribution to the acquisition of substantive knowledge 
relevant to teaching lies with further developments in experimcntpl 
psychology.* In other words, Conant sees the possibility of certain 
"educational sciences" (primarily psychology) developing broad gen- 
eralizations and theory from which controls or diagnoses of the teaching- 
learning process eventually may be made. 

Although given consideration in two of the reports cited, it seems 
strange that the need for scientific study of the phenomenon of teach- 
ing itself did not command conspicuous unanimity among the studies. 
Perhaps there is legitimate reservation and doubt as to whether teach- 
ing can be studied scientifically. Most educationists, I suspect, would 
a^ee that problems and acts of teaching are amenable to scientific study. 
Tne meaning of "scientific" as used in this paper shall be based upon 
Conf»nt’s own definition of science: "an interconnected series of concepts 
and conceptual schemes that have developed as a result of experimenta- 
tion and observation and are fruitful for further experimentation and 
observation."*® Scientific study of teaching, then, would involve ex- 
perimentation and observation of teaching Aat would yield an inter- 
connected series of concepts and conceptual schemes. The nature of 
such concepts and conceptual schemes will be considered subsequently 
in this paper. 



DIVERSE STUDIES OF TEACHING 



There have been extremely varied attempts to study teaching. A 
substantial proportion of such past study has been directed at apprais- 
ing teacher qualities or some aspect of teaching performance. Such 
studies have fallen short of contributing broad, predictive generalizations 
about teaching. In the preface of one of the more recently published 
books devoted to research on teaching eflPectiveness, the editors mak e 
the following statement: 

Few, if any, facts are now deemed established about teacher effective* 
ness, and many former “findings" have been repudiated. It is not an exag* 
geration to say that we do not today know how to select, train for, en» 
courage, or evaluate teacher effectiveness.** 

In addition, there have been difiiculties among researchers in deteiv 
mining what kinds of inquiry could be legitimately designated as resean^ 
on teaching. For example, should studies of how teachers perform 
school duties outside of the classroom, such as faculty committee parti- 
cipation or having conferences with parents, constitute research on 



9. Jamei B. Conant, Two Modes of Thoutbt. New York: Trident Preii, 1964, p. 89. 

Science and Common Sense. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

pa 2*a 

_ i-. Contemporsry Research on Teach- 

tr Eifectivenetf. New York; Holt» Rioehirc tod Wioitoo» p. yl. 
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teaching? In reviewing plans that served to outline the prodigious 
Handbook of Research on Teaching, Gage reported the committee 
agreement that an investigation must deal with certain central variables 
in order to be considered research on teaching. Three categories of such 
central variables were identified: (1) teacmng methods, (2) instru- 
ments and media of teaching, and (3) the teacher’s personality and 
characteristics. Gage also described variables often found in investiga- 
tions that the handbook committee considered neither necessary nor 
sufiBcient as bases for qualification as a study on teaching. These vari- 
ables included social interaction and the social background of teaching. 
Other considerations, such as subject matter and grade level, could to 
held as constants or serve as key variables in research on teaching.^^ 
This rather liberal delineation of research on teaching at least narrowed 
the foci of study to what the teacher does or uses in acts of teaching, 
or on teacher cnaracteristics that may have relevance to teaching. 

Even with the foregoing limits established to designate investigations 
as research in teaching, the phenomenon of teaching may be studied at 
di£Ferent levels. Meux and Smith identify three such levels of inquiry: 
(1) a purely descriptive study of teaching, (2) a correlational study, 
and (3) a study designed to discover generalizations.** The first level 
of inquiry is one intended simply to describe and classify teaching be- 
haviors so that the phenomenon of teaching can be better understood. 
Because the approach is one which attempts to describe, rather than 
evaluate or gather, correlative data of the phenomenon, it is a study in 
the sense of "natural history." The second level of study is one with 
the purpose of establishing correlations between certain designated vari- 
ables relevant to the phenomenon under investigation. Su<m has been 
the principal approach to studies of teacher effectiveness previously 
mentioned. For example, pre- and post-test results of students’ achieve- 
ment tests may be correlated with observer’s judgments of certain 
teacher behaviors in the classroom. The last type of inquiry is essenti- 
ally that of an experimental study specifically designed with sufiBcient 
controls to discover cause-effect relationships, or broad, predictive gen- 
eralizations within the phenomenon. 

Smith, Meux, and others serving as research collaborators, are con- 
vinced that descriptive studies represent the most fruitful approach to 
investigating teaching at the present time. The primary reason for this 
conclusion, according to these researchers, is that too little is known 
about the nature of teaching to warrant the use of the other research 
approach identified. Realizing that such descriptive studies are often 
dismissed as unimportant. Smith offers the following justification for 
them: 

If very little it known about a phenomenon, the way to begin an in' 
vettigation of it it to obterve and analyze the phenomenon ittelf. It mutt 
be ooterved, analyzed, and clattified into itt various elements. Until the 

U. N. L. Gate (Editor), Handbook of Rattarcb on Taachiog. Chicafo: Rand McNally 
St Company, 1963. from the preface. 

13. Biddle and Ellena, op. dt., p. 128. 
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factors which are involved in the phenomenon are understood and de» 
scribedi there is little likelihood that significant correlational, predictive, or 
casual studies can be made. In other words, the state of knowledge about 
a given phenomenon dictates to some extent the kind of inquiry of it 
which is appropriate.^^ 

It would be reasonable to infer that these researchers regard the 
use of the other two levels of inquiiv in past studies of teaching as pre- 
mature, thereby casting considerable doubt upon the validity of any 
findings resulting from such studies. Furthermore, if we have so little 
knowledge about teaching, this may explain our continued dependence 
upoii such fields as group dynamics, learning theory, and philosophy in 
providing descriptions or explanations of teaching. 

Apparently, there are no studies of teaching at present that will 
yield the broad, predictive generalizations that are a long-range goal 
of inquiry into teachirrg. Descriptive studies of teaching, however, serve 
as essential prerequisites to subsequent investigations which may yield 
such generalizations. For many researchers, leads to ^rther inquiry 
serve as the primary function of such study. But if descriptive studies 
provide various means of understanding the complex phenomenon of 
teaching, then such studies are important in their own right. In addi- 
tion, such investigations may provide possibilities for the improvement of 
teacher education. 



CLINICAL STUDIES OF TEACHING 

A wide range of implications for teacher education may be drawn 
from descriptive studies of teaching. No attempt will be made here to 
explore the variety of such possibilities. It seems obvious, however, that 
use of such studies by prospective teachers in clinical analysis of teach- 
ing would offer considerable promise for experimentation in teacher edu- 
cation. Here I must acknowledge the worlc and proposals of Waimon, 
who several years ago started experimenting with such an approach and 
has continued efforts along these lines. 

The term "clinical" has become rather fashionable in various edu- 
cational circles, particularly since Conant used it in describing proposed 
new roles of education professors. It is with some reluctance that I use 
Ae term in Ais paper, for fear of having Ae proposal misinterpreted. 
However, Ae word is quite appropriate for what I have in mind. Clini- 
cal, by conventional definition, means pertaining to a clinic wherein 
teaching is done vinA Ae actual circumstances and subjects or patients 
being present. Clinical studies of teaching, Aen, would be teaching- 
learning situations involving actual ad£s of teaching Aat are subject to 
analysis and inquiry. Of course, Aese types of learning situations have 



9{**^"** . •"*!, Milton O. Meux, and others, A Study of the Lotic of 

WMity of Il/jMlif’l965"°p’ 8 ®“”*“ Educational Research, Collece of Education* Uni- 

IS. Morton D. Waimon, "Feedback in Classrooms: A Study of Teacher CnrreetSve 
JputflfI of Experimental Education, 30:SIS-SI6, June, 1962 and "The Nature 

TeacWnt "*AlS C* ® Indirldual In Studem 

>•. <®d'tor). Forty-second Yearbook of the Auociatioo for 

Student Teaching. Cedar Falls, Iowa: The Association, 196 ), pp. 79 - 97 . 
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been regarded as an integral part of teacher education for years. A 
central Action of professional laboratory experiences has been to use 
actual classrooms as laboratories for inquiry and testing ideas about 
teaching. Indeed, we can find the rationale for such direct study of 
teaching described by Dewey in 1904.^® 

It seems, however, that those of us in teacher education are now 
being offered additional opportunities to make such laboratory experi- 
ences and direct studies of teaching more systematic, rigorous, and 
fruitful. Descriptive studies of teaching attempt to conceptualize the 
complex phenomenon of teaching. These studies provide us with w^s 
of ordering various elements or components of teaching and thus offer 
cognitive maps for trying to understand the phenomenon. Such maps 
are a result of the direct, systematic study of teaching itself, rather than 
derivatives from fields which may or may not have relevance to the 
phenomenon of teaching. The possibilities of using descriptive studies 
and cognitive maps merit the careful and critical attention of teacher 
educators. After discussing his own system of classroom interaction 
anlysis, Flanders states: 

Perhaps this is a point to risk a prediction, which is that teacher edu' 
cation will become increasingly concerned with the process of teaching itself 
during the next few decades. Instead of emphasizing knowledge which 
we think teachers will need in order to teach effectively, as we have in the 
past, we will turn more and more to an analysis of teaching acts as they 
occur in spontaneous classroom interaction.^^ 

Precautions Necessary 

While descriptive studies of teaching offer exciting possibilities for 
experimentation in teacher education, certain precautions should be con- 
siaered. Studies of teaching serve only to develop classifications of 
teaching behavior for mater understanding of the phenomenon. This 
type of research is not designed for discovering cause-effect relationships 
or predictive generalizations about teaching. Having prospective teach- 
ers utilize such studies in their own studv of teaching should enable them 
to learn how to classify and perhaps better understand teaching acts. 
The research procedures and their findings, however, do not provide 
teacher candidates with principles or generalizations about teaching 
which are useful in the control and resolution of teaching problems. 
Principles or hypotheses for coping with instructional problems must 
come from other sources and means other than descriptive studies of 
teaching. 

A second precautionary note is one centering on the readiness of 
teacher candidates for the learning experience of using descriptive stud- 
ies of teaching. The researchers have developed such inquiry as a re- 
sult of certain backgrounds of knowledge (perhaps past failures), some 

16. John Dewey, "ReUtionihip of Theory to Practice in Education.” The Relaiionihip 
of Theory to Practice in the Education of Teachera. Charles A. McMurry (Editor). Third 
Yearbook of the National Society (or the Scientific Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1904, pp. 9-10. 

17. Ned A. Flanders, “Intent, Action and Feedback: A Preparation for Teaching,” 
Journal of Teacher Education. 14 : 260, September, 1963. 
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speculative hunches, and a host of other conditions that prospective 
teachers probably will not bring to the learning situation. In the at- 
tempt to have the teacher candidates engage in genuine intellectual in- 
quiry comparable to the researchers, inadvertently we may simply be 
training them to learn how to classify teacher behaviors reliably, use 
observation guides efficiently, or whatever the methodological approach 
demands. Unintentionally, we might be preparing useful graduate as- 
sistants but not necessarily better teachers. 

A third area of precaution relates to the nature of the research be- 
ing used as the model for teacher candidate understanding of an in- 
qidry into teaching. Descriptive studies of teaching deal with or focus 
upon selected dimensions of teaching. The study of B. O. Smith and his 
associates, for example, centers upon the logical nature of teachers’ ver- 
bal behavior. Other studies of teaching may focus upon affective rather 
than cognitive dimensions of teaching. Furthermore, because such des- 
criptive studies have little or no precedent, the attempts at classification 
and understanding of teacher behavior may reflect vamng degrees of 
imprecision and ambiguity. Teacher candidates employing such re- 
search schema should recognize the status and nature of the inquiry so 
that it is not misinterpret^ as an infallible, comprehensive explanation 
of teaching. Unless this is done, intellectual closure rather than a 
spirit of continued, open inquiry might be an end result. 

Of course, one can employ any one or a number of classification 
systems, such as those fashioned by Flanders-Amidon and Waimon, 
and their uses will be described in subsequent papers. On the other 
hand, you can try to develop your own system for analyzing teaching 
if none presently available suits you. I am not making this suggestion 
facetiously nor do I mean to depreciate present systems being used in 
analyzing teaching. Indeed, one can spend a lifetime developing such 
tools and substantiating their validity and power for analyzing teaching 
as well as their usefulness in teacher education. The fact remains that 
whether such systems and processes of employing them are instrumental 
in developing certain cognitive and affective behaviors among teachers 
and prospective teachers is itself an open, empirical que.stion. It is a 
question, however, that should fascinate most of us in teacher education. 

Despite the precautions I have described, the use of descriptive 
studies of teaching or odier classification systems for the clinical study 
of teaching seems to hold much promise for teacher education. Such 
approaches could be used as foundations for understanding teaching 
from which we could help teacher candidates learn how to make wiser 
decisions and more fruitful hypotheses toward the solution of instruc- 
tional problems. Such approaches may be somewhat analogous to the 
earlier case study approaches to the study of law and business. Perhaps 
the clinical study of teaching by teacher candidates will make an impact 
upon teacher education comparable to that of the case study approach 
upon business and law education. 

However, descriptive studies of teaching and their use by prospec- 
tive teachers would represent only one side of the coin in teacher edu- 
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cation improvement. Descriptive studies, as mentioned previously, are 
preliminary to further investigations of which the major goal is dis- 
covery of broad, predictive generalizations. Such broad generalizations 
could then lead to theories of teaching. Theories of teaching, in turn, 
could ofiFer substantial possibilities for the improvement of teacher 
education — possibilities tnat go to the heart of the knowledge dilemma 
of professional teacher education discussed in the opening section of 
this paper. 

THE EMERGENCE OF THEORIES OF TEACHING 
As indicated in sources mentioned previously in this paper, educa- 
tional literature often contains pleas for a "unified theory" or a "unified 
theory of teacher education." It is difficult to determine what is meant 
or requested by such pleas. I suppose that the demand for a unified 
theory of teacher education is primarily a concern regarding discerned 
disjointedness in programs for educating prospective teachers. Calh'ng 
for a unified theory of teacher education, then, is largely requesting that 
a more coherent pattern of teacher education be established with clear 
relationships of goals, content, procedures, and general organization 
given in such a plan. 

Demands for a "unified theory" are somewhat more bewildering. 
Does such a request suggest the necessity or desirability of incorporat- 
ing all of the specialized areas, content, and research of the total edu- 
cational enterprise into one gigantic, logically constructed explanation of 
the enterprise? If so, the suggestion is completely unrealistic. It is in- 
conceivable, for example, that all of the diverse aspects of the social 
sciences be subsumed in a monolithic, comprehensive explanation of 
man’s social environment. Why should we assume that such an explana- 
tion is possible for the diverse areas that comprise education? On the 
other hand, perhaps such a request suggests the possibility of a com- 
prehensive explanation of teaching. Even a more modest expectation 
such as this is unlikely to materialize. Rather than the development of 
a single theory which will explain all forms of teaching regardless of 
diflFerences in content, teaching goals, or levels of instruction, it is more 
likely that various theories of teaching will emerge in the future. 

Of course, there are legitimate doubts even as to whether various 
theories can be developed with power to explain only limited forms or 
dimensions of teaching. When addressing himr.elf to questions of know- 
ledge employed in teacher preparation, Conant siimply did not consider 
the possibility of deriving tneories of teaching from the study of teach- 
ing itself. Moreover, in discussing problems of empirical-inductive in- 
quiry he warns against misconstruing research which merely piles up 
narrow generalizations as contributing to wide scientific principles and 
theory.** Additional doubts are expressed in Nagel’s analysis of system- 
atic inquiry into social phenomenon: 

Many locial ictentitU are of the opinion, moreover, that the time it 
not y et ripe even for theories designed to explain systematically only quite 

It. Jamts B. Conant, Two Modes of Thought. New York: Trident Pieii, 1964, p. 16*17. 
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limited ranges of social phenomenon.^^ 

Nagel further reviews methodological problems in the social sciences 
and points out the limited nature of already produced theoretical ex- 
planations or generalizations, as well as tneir questionable validity. 
However, his analysis concludes with the cautious but optimistic ob- 
servation that 

. . . none of the methodological difficulties often alleged to confront the 
search for systematic explanation of social phenomena is unique to the 
social sciences or is inherently ineuperable.^O 



The Natube of Theory 



If the emergence of various theories of teaching is possible even for 
explaining limited aspects of teaching, how shall such theories be con- 
structed? Perhaps at this point it would be helpful to examine the 
general nature of scientific theory. According to Brodbeck, a scientific 
theory is a deductive^ connected set of laws. A theory is dependent 
upon having a series of broad generalizations about the phenomenon in 
question. Furthermore, the generalizations must be related to each 
other in a coherent pattern or system. Generalizations are, also called 
general facts, laws, or hypotheses. A scientific theory, then, is comprised 
of general facts, laws, or hypotheses related to each other in a system- 
atic, non-contradictory order. Within the theory each generalization 
states how something is lawfully connected with something else. There- 
fore, the theory describes and explains the phenomenon to which it is 
addressed. The theory also serves as a means of predicting certain 
consequences in the phenomenon in view of certain given antecedents. 
The tiiieory may be considered a huge, internally consistent, if-then 
statement.21 

In a paper devoted to her inquiry into the nature of teaching, Mac- 
cia describes three characteristics necessary for a scientific theory. These 
characteristics plus a terse explanation for each are as follows: (1) form- 
al coherence — i.e., systematic relationship of the statements which 
comprise the theory, (2) observational verification — i.e., correspondence 
of the statements within the theory to that which can be experienced, 
and (3) observational predictiveness — i.e., derivation of statements from 
the theory about what will happen in experience.^* 

The foregoing sketchy anatomy of scientific theory borrowed freely 
from Brodbeck and Maccia offers clues as to the structure of future 
theories of teaching. It also helps clarify the nature of present de- 
scriptive studies of teaching. Attempting to develop descriptive classifi- 
cations rather than correlational or casual data, the researcher may 
identify a series of behaviors exhibiting common characteristics. He 



19. Ernest Nigel, The Stnictuie of Science. New York : Hircourt, Brace and World, 
Inc., 1961, p. 44B. 

20. Ibid., p. 903. 

21. May Brodbeck, "Logic and Scientific Method in Research on Teaching.” Handbook 

(Editor). Chicago: Rand, McNally and Company., 

I9o3s ppa 68*o9* 

22. Elizabeth Steiner Maccia, "Instruction as Influence Toward Rule-Governed Be- 
havior. A Paper Pr«ented to the Ninth ASCD Curriculum Research Institute, Eastern 
Section, Washington, D. C, March 2, 1964, (Mimeographed), p. 2. 
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may then group such behaviors in one category because of their com- 
mon characteristics. The category may be designated by some term 
with appropriate connotations such as "opining,” "integrative,” or "con- 
trolling” as has been the case in such studies. The researcher may have 
as many of these categories as he deems necessary to handle his data. 
Such categories and their indentification labels designating the set of 
characteristics or descriptive features are the concepts invented by 
the researcher. 

Concepts are the stuff which generally distinguish one field of 
knowledge from another. The concepts emerging from purely descrip- 
tive studies of teaching, however, may be short h’ved. Concepts may 
be analyzed with respect to their meaningfulness and significance, ac- 
cording to Brodbeck. Concepts are said to be meaningful if they are 
suflBciently defined in terms of the observable characteristics or descrip- 
tive features which they designate. Concepts are significant only when 
they are connected with other concepts; that is, when they eriter into 
generalizations or laws.^s Since the discovery of connections between 
concepts is not the intent of descriptive studies of teaching, the signifi- 
cance of concepts resulting from such studies is dependent upon sub- 
sequent investigations. 

Multiple Theories of Teachinc 

Multiple theories of teaching will result from the efforts of the re- 
searchers and theorists in education as they turn more of their attention 
to the examination of teaching itself. Each theory of teaching will offer 
explanations for limited aspects of teaching. The particular nature of 
such theories and the aspects of teaching they will explain are matters 
for conjecture. Variations in theories might depend upon the nature of 
subject matter in question or upon the particular kind of children to be 
taught. For purposes of illustration. Gage identified four categories 
possible for such diverse theory development. These included the pos- 
sibility of different theories for (1) types of teacher activities, (2) t)^es 
of educational objectives, (3) components of the learning process, and 
(4) families of learning theory.*^ 

Bruner has argued for the necessity of a theory of instruction also. 
Whether he sees the emergence of multiple instructional theories can 
onlv be inferred from his writings. However, he seems to suggest the 
addition of another dimension to such theories. He would not be satis- 
fied with instructional theories which, like learning theories, provide 
after-the-fact description of the phenomenon. He insists that such 
theories be prescriptive and normative in natiu’e. Or, to put it in his 
words: 

A theory of instruction, in short, is concerned with how best to learn 
what one wishes to teach, with improving, rather than describing learning.*® 

23. Brodbeck, op. cit., pp. 36*37. 

24. N. L. Gage, "Theories of Teaching.” Theories of Learning and Instruaion. Ernest 
R. Hilgard (Editor). Sixty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964, pp. 275-281. 

25. Jerome Bruner, "Some Theorems on Instruction Illustrated with Reference to 
Mathematics,” in Ernest R. Hilgard (Editor), op. cit., p. 307. 
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Bruner further insists that such theories involve a congruence of 
learning theory, developmental theory, and knowledge of the subject 
matter to be taught. He probably would not settle for less than a multi- 
disciplinary convergence of knowledge upon the solution of instructional 
problems and ciuriculum inprovement. The convergence of learning 
theories and knowledge of developmental psychology with knowledge 
about the natwe of teaching is, however, dependent upon investigation 
of teaching. That is, the relevance and points of convergence of such 
knowledge to teaching are indeterminate since inadequate knowledge 
exists about the phenomenon of teaching itself. It appears that Bruner 
would like an instructional theory subsumed as an integral part of cur- 
riculum theory. Thus, the approach would be a grand strategy for im- 
proving the teaching-learning process in all phases of the curriculum. 
The proposal of Bruner may represent an ideal which is as difficult to 
dismiss as it is to attain. In the long run, perhaps we cannot settle for 
anything short of such an ideal. 

Nevertheless, the development of multiple theories of teaching will 
have si^fficant impact upon teacher education and the enterprise of edu- 
cation in general. Such theories will result from cumulative, systematic 
inquiry into the nature of teaching. The theories will be comprised of 
related generalizations of a predictive nature. The concepts, generaliza- 
tions, and theories will constitute a coipus of knowledge with demon- 
strable power to describe, explain, and control various dimensions of 
teaching. Such knowledge ultimately will become the principal sub- 
stantive content of the professional aspect of teacher education. Such 
knowledge also will provide ^ater clarification of the points of con- 
vergence and relevance of ancillary disciplines like psychology, sociology, 
and philosophy to the educational process. 

Education then will have developed its own modes of inquiry, a 
system of interconnected concepts and conceptual schemes, and funda- 
mental bases to guide practice as well as further investigations. In 
short, education will assume the characteristics of a discipline in its own 
right, but a discipline inextricably tied to the improvement of practice in 
its enterprise. The future of teacher education may well reside with the 
nature of such theories of teaching, the knowledge which they represent, 
and how wisely those of us in teacher education can put such know- 
ledge to use. 



IN SUMMARY 

Despite conflicting strategies for shifts in decision-making power 
relevant to the education and licensure of teachers, various critical exa- 
minations of teacher education show certain areas of agreement. The 
need for experimentation in teacher education and uncertainty with 
respect to what knowledge is pertinent to the professional preparation 
of teachers are among such areas. 

Newer developments in the systematic study of teaching have emerg- 
ed in the past decade. Such studies may be viewed as points on a con- 
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tinuum starting with purely descriptive studies of teaching but advanc- 
ing to controlled investigations which yield broad generalizations about 
the phenomenon. It is suggested that present descriptive studies of 
teaching might be useful as a means of having prospective teachers en- 
gage in clinical study of teaching, although certain precautions were 
cited. Such experimental eflForts may be somewhat analogous to Ae 
case study approach which had considerable impact upon improving 
business and law curricula. 

The general nature of scientific theory was examined to suggest the 
possible anatomy of a theory of teaching. It was argued that controlled 
investigations of teaching subsequently will yield broad, predictive gen- 
eralizations. Such generalizations will be fashioned into multiple theo- 
ries rather than a single, comprehensive theory of teaching. Each theory 
of teaching will be relevant to limited aspects or dimensions of teach- 
ing. The generalizations and theories will constitute a corpus of know- 
ledge with demonstrable power to describe, explain, and control various 
dimensions of teaching. Such knowledge may offer clarification of the 
points of convergence and relevance of ancillary disciplines like psycho- 
logy, sociology, and philosophy to the educational process. Such know- 
ledge ultimately will become the principal substantive content of the 
professional education of teachers. 



PART n 

Context for the Study 
of Teaching 

In his presentation Martin Haberman describes a proposed teacher 
education program in which he places the study of teaching in the con- 
text of a total program of teacher education. 

Individualization, professional models, freedom, and help in the 
beginning phases of teaching are four characteristics which, according 
to Haberman, determine the extent of influence a teacher education 
program has on its students. His proposed program includes six areas 
of study derived from observing the performance of successful teachers. 
They are (1) the nature of subject matter, (2) the nature of children 
and youth, (3) the nature of tne educational setting, (4) the nature 
of learning, (5) the nature of teaching, and (6) the nature of self. For 
the purpose of showing what one organizational plan focusing on these 
areas would look like, Haberman describes practices which could be 
employed to develop the required behaviors. Then he describes his 
proposed program in terms of a professional sequence. At this point, 
Haberman is quick to state that his listing of the six "Jim Dandy" 
sources of knowledge does not constitute a description of a teacher edu- 
cation program. He emphasizes that the study of teaching is a very 
personal process involving four very important components: (1) integra- 
tion of areas of knowledge, (2) personalization, (3) application of ideas 
in real situations, and (4) the forming of generalizations which can be 
acted upon and extended. 
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Although the discussion which follows v^dll deal only with the pro- 
gram of teacher education, it is necessary to note that such preparation 
cannot be appropriate if it is intended merely as training for schools as 
they presently exist. Schools must themselves be engaged in a constant 
process of modification and improvement and tearaers must be pre- 
pared who can participate in and initiate such change. 

There are four critical characteristics of the teacher education pro- 
gram which determine its influence on students. These will be discussed 
before proposing the actual content of the professional sequence. Fol- 
lowing the overview of the professional sequence, suggestions are made 
regarding important conditions which a£Fect the process of offering the 
proposed program. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROGRAM 
The degree to which a future teacher is influenced by his program 
of preparation is not simply a matter of the courses he takes. It is in- 
stead a function of four factors that can free him to learn or block his 
development as a teacher: (1) the degree to which his program of 
studies has been individualized, (2) the intensity of his contact with 
individuals whom he Mrceives as professional models, (3) the degree 
of freedom he has had in the course of his professional laboratory ex- 
periences and (4) the nature of the help he receives as a first-year 
teacher. These characteristics of the teacher education program directly 
influence what students learn, the attitudes they develop related to this 
learning and their ability to translate knowledge and feeling into 
practice. 



Individualized Program 

The process of individualization is not only the means by which the 
student is pushed to the limits of his ability, but the means by which he 
has been made to feel personally involved and committed. The method 



• A modified Tcrsion of this paper was discussed at a conference honoring Florence B. 
Stratemeyer upon her retirement from Teachers College. Columbia University, and at the 
meeting of Task Force Two of the School-University Teacher-Education Project in Chicago. 
Oaober. 1964. 
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of Peace Corps training exemplifies my point. Large numbers of volun- 
teers are prepared but this preparation is conducted in small groups 
that stress the individual’s commitment to his peers and to a great social 
cause. During their training Peace Corps volunteers are task-oriented 
rather than grade-oriented. They are learning particular skills and ac- 
quiring knowledge that will be immediately useful, rather than complet- 
ing a series of courses for which they might see no purpose other than 
that these courses are required for certification or graduation. Their drive 
and motivation is internal rather than superimposed. But most of all, 
their preparation is perceived as the beginning of a period of temporary 
service rather than the completion of a series of accomplishments for 
which one is forever certified as a skilled practioner. Other important 
factors are living and working together during the period ot prepamtion 
and the total spirit of commitment that develops when an individual 
identifies with a group that he perceives as self-enhancing. The pre- 
paration of dedicated teachers can also result from a similar demon- 
stration of concern for the individual preservice student’s needs, his 
perceptions, his problems, hh abilities, and his contributions. 

Focusing on the individual is not only an effective means of develop- 
ing the commitment needed by teachers; it is also the best process for 
teaching students the concepts they will need to know and apply as 
beginning teachers. Examples of the questions which must be answered 
by teacher preparation programs are: Are the course requirements the 
same for all students regardless of their age, experience, previous course- 
work, or actual knowledge? Within given courses are the assignments 
the same for all students? Are the courses planned to be the same 
length for all students? Is the period of student teaching or internship 
the same length of time for all students? The basic point here is that 
rather than making special provisions for one or two individuals who 
are grossly different from the main body of students, all students should 
have "special** provisions made for them. The "regular** program should 
be characterized by the irregular manner in which it is offered to vari- 
ous students. This is not to say that there is no body of professional 
knowledge and behavior which is common to all teachers, but to recog- 
nize that students preparing to teach begin at different points, learn in 
various ways, and proceed at different speeds. 

The education of a teacher is a process whereby each individual is 
offered numerous personal choices as he lives through a variety of 
experiences. Hopefully, this process results in his coming to terms with 
himself. There Is, therefore, no mass method for preparing teachers. 
Any proposed program, regardless of size, must be organized to effect 
change in each student. 

Pkofessional Models 

Substantial research evidence indicates that few students are changed 
in any important ways as a result of going to college.’ Some experts 

1. H. Wehiter, M. B. Freedman and P Me!ir. "PeMonallty Chanire In College Stu- 
dents.*' Tht Anatrlctn Colltgt. N. Sanford (Editor). New York: Wiley and Sons, 1962. 
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explain this condition by pointing to college curricula which do not 
try to help students see purpose and application for their studies. Others 
point to the lack of commitment among students themselves. 

The faculty whom the student encounters can affect his enthusiasm, 
his values, and his ways of seeing and knowing. As a result of working 
closely with college and public school personnel, many students prepar- 
ing to teach merely reinforce their preconceptions and stereotypes; others 
actually change in the way they view school situations, in their con- 
ceptions of the teacher's role and in their perceptions of themselves as 
teachers. The most effective means for helping students to change is 
to place them into contact with mentors and guides — regardless of 
what they teach — who are themselves actively engaged in the process 
of searching, growing, and changing. 

College students preparing to teach cannot be left in a state of 
apathy. On the contrary, they more than any other students must be 
influenced to become involved as active participants in the cause of 
educating children and youth. Since contact with persons who can 
serve as models is an important means of effecting student change, it is 
necessary to secure professional, dedicated college and public school 
staff who believe in the particular teacher education program being of- 
fered and who will influence .students under their aegis to take on 
similar values. 

Degree of Freedom 

In addition to an individualized program of studies and an oppor- 
tunity to associate with positive personal models, students preparing to 
teach must have much direct experience in working with youngsters. 'The 
classrooms and schools in which students do their field work can be real 
"professional laboratories” only if students have the opportunity to ex- 
periment, to try, to test; to find out what will not work for them as well 
as to emulate the proven methods of their supervising teachers. 'This 
period of actual participation with youngsters f observation, tutoring, 
assisting, student teaching, interning) is one of the few times in their 
college careers that students can become actively and totally involved 
in the process of learning. Educators responsible for planning programs 
of teacher education must decide in which experiences students will 
be truly free to learn and at what point they must demonstrate the 
minimum competencies required of a beginning teacher. Unless this 
is done there can be no conscious planning regarding the areas in which 
the student is permitted to explore, to fail, to reflect, to try again. 

One of the persistent problems related to field work is that there 
are never enough good cooperating personnel with whom to place stu- 
dents. Finding able, experienced teachers to work with students is an 
even greater problem in schools serving the urban disadvantaged since 
these schools frequently have large numbers of beginning teachers who 
cannot yet be given the responsibility for supervising others. It is an 
unfortunate paradox that the very schools which can serve as the best 
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learning laboratories for educating urban teachers are frequently lack- 
ing in the personnel to help prepare the teachers needed for these 
schools. Since students must often be placed with less able teachers 
it becomes imperative that they be guaranteed the freedom to explore 
methods and materials which go beyond the practices of their supervis- 
ing teachers. 

In addition to actively involving students and to pushing them be- 
yond the level of the personnel who help to prepare them, there is a 
third important reason why freedom fa an essential characteristic of 
the teacher education program. Once we admit that traditional school 
curricula must be changed and made more responsive to the backgrounds 
and needs of youngsters, then we must also recognize that future teach- 
ers must be prepared in a manner which encourages them to initiate and 
participate in change. One effective means of preparing students for 
service in dynamic, changing schools is to offer them the freedom to 
change at least their own behavior as students. Nothing will undermine 
student initiative and their potential value in schools as will direct ex- 
periences which lead them to perceive that following directions, emu- 
lating others and not "rocking the boat” are the behaviors of success- 
ful teachers. To prepare teachers to practice methods which are pres- 
ently unspecified, with materials not yet developed, in schools which 
are still to be conceived, they must as students be offered wide latitude 
and encouraged to be unrestricted inquirers into the processes of teach- 
ing and learning. 

Judgment or Help 

Student teachers, interns and first-year teachers inevitably reveal 
many areas in which they need to develop further. Most of these needs 
should not be viewed as deficiencies but as the natural shoiccomings 
which can be anticipated in learning the very complex process of teach- 
ing. It is crucial that students and beginning teachers learn more than 
a feeling of inadequacy in handling the problems which naturally arise 
in working with youngsters. 

If the teaching, supervision, or guidance offered to students during 
their direct experiences are perceived as judgmental rather than help- 
ful, then little thinking and learning will take place. Present practices 
which require the same college personnel who serve as helping persons 
to also grade, recommend and certify, force students to become focused 
on pleasing those whose judgments can control their careers. It is not 
difficult to imagine why students do not readily reveal their needs and 
make themselves even more vulnerable in a situation which is so 
thoroughly judgmental. Newer programs of teacher education have ex- 
perimented with relationships which place students in contact with in- 
dividuals who offer only help; judgmental decisions are made by others. 

The same problem of separating help from judgment-making is mag- 
nified during the first year of teaching. The principal or supervisors 
who are expected to really help the neophyte cannot be the same indi- 
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viduals who rate his competency and compare him to others. If the 
same individual performs both functions it is unrealistic to expect the 
beginning teacher to be honest about his problems and needs. But 
even more important, the beginning teacher with problems may view 
himself as inadequate when he should be encouraged to regard his 
situation as norm^. 

The first year is an especiallv vital period in which to really help the 
teacher. The beginner is naturally faced with the immense task of recon- 
ciling the gap between theory and practice and with suddenly assum- 
ing a great deal of professional responsibility. 

The notion that it is only "fair” for all teachers to have the same 
responsibilities is indeed unfortunate. The beginning teacher needs 
fewer pupils, fewer pupils with extreme problems, more planning time, 
fewer extra duties and more opportunities to observe and to be ob- 
served, than the established, veteran teacher. Most of all, he needs real, 
on-the-spot help with his problems from someone in a non-judgmental 
role. 

A major goal of teacher education is to free the student to think 
creatively about real problems. If the individuals with whom he works 
do more judging than helping, thinking mil be curtailed. It would 1^ 
unfortunate for teacher education if most judgments about students 
were made in the period when they could potentially change most — 
during their professional laboratory experiences and their first year of 
teaching. 



THE PROFESSIONAL SEQUENCE 

A group of expert teacher educators attempting to specify the ideal 
preparation for teaching included the following elements: 

1. A liberal education geared to the general problems of living in the 
present century. 

2. Specialized preparation which includes the content, method and structure 
of a discipline, particularly as it relates to teaching. 

3. Professional education which adds: 

a. Insight relative to learners and the learning process, 

b. Understanding of the contributions and potential of various types of 
educational programs, 

c. A commitment to continuous learning and a sharing of learning with 
others, 

d. Skill in teaching and the use of instructional materials, 

e. An understanding of the process of changing curricula, 

f. Skill in the use of research, 

g. Growth in assuming the responsibiUties of a member of the teaching 
profession, and 

h. Growing competence in interpreting education to the community.* 
More recently, other teacher educators studied research related to 



3. Adapied from Marnret Lindi^ (Edhor). New Hnriiont for the Teaching Profeaiion. 
A Repori ^ the Teak Torce on New Horiioni in Teacher Education and Proteuional 

' , National Commiiiion on Teacher Education and Profetiional 
Standards. Nation^ Educational Association. 1961. 
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the actual behavior of successful teachers, consulted with theoreticians 
on the nature of conceptual learning, and suggested that preparation 
for teaching include study in five areas: analytical study of teaching, 
structures and uses of knowledge, concepts of human development and 
learning, designs for teaching-learning, and demonstration and evalua- 
tion of teaching competencies.^ 

The most fruitful approach for determining the content of teacher 
preparation is to begin with a thorough description of what successful 
beginning teachers do. These behaviors could then be analyzed in order 
to determine the nature of the knowledge and attitudes from which they 
are derived. Once the knowledge and attitudes which serve as the 
sources of the teachers’ behaviors are known they can be taught to 
students. This approach of beginning with an analysis of teaching be- 
havior is diametrically opposed to the present practice in most teacher 
preparing institutions where it is assumed that if a student studies edu- 
cational foundations, learning and teaching methods, he will naturally 
gain the knowledge and attitudes needed to perform successful teach- 
ing behaviors. 

The following program description does not propose a set of college 
courses. Instead, it suggests six areas of study which are derived from 
observing the performance of successful teachers. These are the nature 
of the subject matter; the nature of children and youth; the nature of 
the educational setting; the nature of the process of learning; the na- 
ture of teaching; and Uie nature of self. Following is a brief description 
of teacher behavior in each of these areas. These behaviors are offered 
as examples and not as an exhaustive review of the behaviors which 
account for success among beginning teachers. 

The Nature of the Subject Matter 

All teachers must have a thorough knowledge of their subject matter, 
the way it is organized, and the processes by which new knowledge is 
added to the fimd. But these are minimum requirements. The critical 
behaviors in teaching relate tc the ways in which pupils are helped to 
see purpose and meaning in what their teachers would have them learn. 
One factor which seems to account for much successful pupil learning is 
the teacher’s enthusiasm. 

It is evident that the teacher’s enthusiasm for some discipline, 
topic, or area of study is often contagious. The critical element in 
determining how much pupils learn does not seem to be inherent in 
the subjects themselves, in the manner in which they are organized, or 
in the oasic ideas which characterize these disciplines. The most im- 
portant determinant of how much pupils learn seems to be the degree to 
which the teacher demonstrates that ne thinks the material is important 
and that he values it and regards it as useful. 

4. Herbert F. LaGrone (Director). A Proposal for the Revision of che Prescrvict 
Professional Component of a Program of Teacner Education. A Proaress Report of the 
Teacher Education and Media Project. Washington* D. C. ; American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education* 1964. 
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The same phenomenon of teacher enthusiasm seems to be true for 
teaching processes of learning related to particular subject matter. In 
cases where teachers value the problem-solving approach, inquiry 
training, or any other particular method of learning, the pupils soon 
adopt the processes favored by the teacher. 

The problem of making teachers competent in their subject matter, 
therefore, is at least three layers deep. First, they must be helped to 
learn a great deal about the content and methodology of the areas in 
which they propose to offer instruction. Second, they must develop 
skills related to helping others see value and meaning in this material. 
Third, if a key teacher behavior related to the transmission of subject 
matter is the teacher’s behavioral demonstration of enthusiasm, then 
teacher education programs must be designed to include this behavior 
as an objective of the preparation. 



The Nature of Children and Youth 

All teachers should have a thorough knowledge of the stages of devel- 
opment which characterize youngsters’ growm, with particular em- 
phasis on the age groups with whom they work. In addition to this 
general knowledge, however, teachers must knov/ the specific maturity 
levels of the pupils in their classes. Such knowledge is necessary for 
organizing the classroom. The work of successful beginners is charac- 
terized by a work situation which is well-organized because it is based 
on the interest and needs of pupils at particular stages of development. 

The classrooms of successful beginners are rooms in which individuals 
are able to predict the behavior of others. Pupils know what they are 
about and what their peers and the teacher are doing. But more im- 
portant, pupils seem to know the written and the unwritten rules guid- 
ing these behaviors. The ease which seems to characterize the success- 
ful situations may also be due in part to the fact that teacher and pupils 
share common understandings regarding materials and their use. 'The 
result of these mutual understandings is that the participants in these 
classroom interactions have the power to predict their own actions and, 
to a great degree, the responses of others. 

The difference between a rigidly autocratic classroom and a well- 
organized one that is not harnuul to youngsters is that the latter is 
based on the teacher’s knowledge of growth and development. There 
must be rules and the rules must be followed. They offer security and 
enable groups to occupy the same space, use the same materials, and 
work cooperativelv. But rules must be in harmony with the child’s 
natme and should enhance rather than work against his development 
A well-organized classroom is a behavioral demonstration of the teach- 
er’s knowledge of pupils’ nature and growth. Programs of teacher pre- 
paration must go Myond offering course work in child growth and de- 
velopment and provide opportunities for students to engage in the speci- 
fic teaching behaviors that derive from such knowledge. 
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The Natube of the Educational Setting 

In order to conceptualize an appropriate role for the school and its 
teachers, students should study the nature of the neighborhood. As 
they become familiar with the life styles of youth they may increase 
their ability to empathize and to see positive attributes in youngsters 
who are able to grow in spite of numerous adverse environmental in- 
fluences. Teachers who are open to the positive characteristics of 
youngsters demonstrate that they believe in and respect their abilities. 

The verbal behavior, body gestures, facial expressions and written 
communications of successful beginning teachers all give clear indica- 
tion that they believe in their pupils. Their behavior not only indicates 
that they think pupils can learn the work at hand, but that they have 
unlimited potentialities. Rather than sentimental, maudlin or conde- 
scending behaviors, the work of the successful beginner is characterized 
by a clear assumption that notldng is too difficult — provided he knows 
appropriate teaching procedures. 

Beginners who do not manifest this belief in their pupils place the 
blame for learning difficulties entirely on the youngsters, while teachers 
who believe in their students are willing to assume some professional 
responsibility for what their pupils learn. Statements such as, "This is 
good enough work for these kids,” or "This is the best you can expect 
from them,” imply that the teacher thinks he knows the maximum which 
can be expected of his pupils and are examples of a deprecating teacher 
attitude. Successful beginners give pupils work at which they can suc- 
ceed but expect them to persistently advance to new levels. 

Future teachers should study the school setting in order to gain 
knowledge and develop attitudes which will help them to demonstrate 
behaviors of respect for and belief in the potentialities of the youngsters 
with whom they will work. These teacher behaviors should be included 
among the objectives of teacher education programs. 

The Nature of the Process of Learning 

By their behavior teachers should demonstrate that they can im- 
plement principles of learning in tlieir work with pupils. One kind of 
behavior which shows such teacher understanding relates to the stand- 
ards of work which are established in the classroom. 

Successful beginners frequently set more than a single expectation 
for a group; there are varied expectancies for different youngsters. Be- 
haviors which lock a class together (e.g. giving the total group the 
same assignment to be completed in the same period of time; using the 
same reading material with a total group; explaining, giving information 
and discussing with the whole group) are less frequent among success- 
ful beginners than behaviors v/hich establish multiple standards (e.g. 
giving assignments on a variety of levels to be completed in different 
lengths of time; working with individuals and sub-groups within a class- 
room; allowing pupils to make choices and participate in decisions re- 
lated to their assignments). 
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The essence of these behaviors is that the teachers’ acts encourage 
pupils to believe that if they try they can succeed. Some beginning 
teachers experience difficulty because they expect too little and ration- 
alize their actions by underestimating what can reasonably be expected 
of "these kinds of kids." Others have difficulty because they set rigid 
goals which are beyond even their most able pupils on the pretext that 
the curriculum must be “covered.” Successful beginners set standards 
which reflect pupils’ needs without pandering to them. Because they ac- 
complish tasks which they themselves value and because they are 
capable of evaluating their own success, pupils in these classrooms seek 
little external reinforcement. 

The program of teacher education cannot include a course in edu- 
cational psychology and assume that such study will influence students’ 
future behavior as teachers. The emphasis must be on opportunities for 
students to behave in ways which indicate they understand the nature 
of learning at the same time they support their actions with theories and 
principles of learning. 

The Nature of Teaching 

A good behavioral indication of whether a beginner understands the 
nature of teaching is his willingness to listen to pupils. Professional 
listening requires that the teacher be attentive, remember and utilize 
pupils’ talk. Being attentive means giving the youngster real attention — 
not allowing him to address a teacher distracted by other tasks or en- 
gaged in other responsibilities. Remembering what pupils have said en- 
ables the teacher to understand the process of pupil growth and to plan 
future activities. The teacher’s ability to use pupils’ ideas is reflected in 
his questions and in the manner in which he attempts to extend think- 
ing by combining pupils’ statements and encouraging clarification. 

All of these critical behaviors are derived from the intern’s initial 
willingness to listen. Less successful beginners seem to regard their 
pupils’ talk as some form of interference while more successful teachers 
attempt to elicit pupil talk as one of their major purposes. If teacher 
education programs are to be derived from successful teaching behaviors, 
then there must be plans for offering students practice in listening and 
using pupils’ ideas. 

The Nature of Self 

The behavior which indicates that a teacher is aware of himself is 
his willingness to examine his own motivations and an ability to under 
stand the nature of the influence he is exerting on his pupils. This is 
the most difficult area in which to offer instruction, yet, perhaps the 
most important. 

Successful beginners assume major responsibility for the quality of 
their interaction with youngsters and do not regard others, the pupils, 
or environmental conditions responsible for their actions. They are also 
aware of their feelings and attitudes and recognize when they act in 
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anger or in response to some prejudicial attitude. More important is 
the ability to consciously control their behavior. They decide when they 
will be eliciting or directing, stimulating or calming. 

The program of preparation should include many opportunities for 
students to evaluate and describe their own actions. Practice in under- 
standing and controlling their owm behavior is truly useful. 

The preceding discussion of the relationship between the behaviors 
required of beginning teachers and the six areas of study from which 
the behaviors are derived is summarized in Figure 1. These six areas 
should not be regarded as six courses. They are the areas from which 
the courses in the professional sequence should be developed. Each 
course in the professional sequence should include some material from 
all six of these areas. 



Figure 1 

Sources of the Professional Sequence 



Areas of Study 


Successful Teaching 
Behaviors 


Examples of 
Preparation 


1. The Nature of 
Subject Matter 


Enthusiastic about 
subject matter. 


Arouses youngsters’ interests 
in studies which they do^ 
not enjoy or in areas which 
are new to them. 


2. The Nature of 
Children and 
Youth 


Organizes classroom in 
terms of youngsters’ de' 
velopmental levels. 


Prepares materials, 
gives directions and 
simultaneously guides the 
work of various groups 
of youngsters. 


3. The Nature of the 
Educational Setting 


Demonstrates basic 
respect for pupils. 


Gathers data about the 
school neighborhood and 
applies this knowledge 
to unlock or increase 
youngsters' learning. 


4. The Nature of the 
Process of Learning 


Sets standards which 
lead to success. 


Sets individual standards 
at which youngsters can 
succeed and which they 
regard as worthwhile. 


5. The Nature of 
Teaching 


Uses pupils' ideas 
to clarify thinking 
and values. 


Listens to pupils. Re' 
members what they say. 
Uses their ideas to clarify 
their thinking. 


6. The Nature of 
Self 


Evaluates his own 
ideas, feelings 
and behaviors. 


Introspects regarding the 
effects of his attitudes 
and behaviors on his 
work with youngsters. 
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Figure 2 

The Professional Sequence 



Courses 


Related Field 


Approximate 


Experiences 




Time 


1. Educational Foundations. Basic 


Tutoring 


10 


weeks 


concepts from the fields of 


Individual guidance 


8 


hours per week 


psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, humanities and social 
science which have relevance 


School aide 






for the work of the teacher. 








2. Urban Studies. An application 


Work in a 


20 weeks 


of social science principles to 
the school neighborhood in 


Community agency 


12 


hours per week 


which the student is working. 








3. The Observation and 


Direct observation 


15 


weeks 


Analysis of Teaching. By focusing 
on real situations students are 
helped to learn about their 
perceptions, interpretations, and 


in schools 
Indirect observa- 
tions via films, 
tapes and TV 


8 


hours per week 




value judgments regarding 
teaching-learning situations. 








4. Educational Research. A study of 


Student teaching 


15 


weeks 


various descriptive systems of 
teaching. An emphasis on research 
skills that will enable the 
student to systematically study 
his own teaching. 




full days 






5. Methods and Media of Teaching. 


Internship 


35 


weeks 


An application of methods to the 
students' first responsible teaching. 
Practice in the utilization of all 




full days 






available means of educational 
technology. 









Figure 2 indicates the five courses proposed as the professional 
sequence, the related field work and the approximate time required 
for these experiences. In total, this program would account for approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the student’s undergraduate program exclusive of 
the period of internship which is viewed as a fifth year to bridge the 
gap between a student’s preparation and his first year of practice. 

It is unfortunate, but likely, that, in their oversimplification, the 
preceding ideas look more realizable than they really are. Essentially, 
they are primitive, embryonic attempts to get at four basic processes for 
handling professional knowledge as it relates to the preparation of 
teachers. The study of teaching deals with the integration, personaliza- 
tion, application, and generalization of these various orders of ideas. 
It is more than an analysis of the six "Jim Dandy’’ sources of know- 
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ledge, itemized in Figure 1 and organized into a professional sequence 
in Figure 2. 

The six "Nature of’s” must not be viewed as discrete subjects which 
lend themselves to specialized graduate courses — or any disparate ar- 
rangements of study. Instead of attempting to separate knowledge 
about learning and teaching from one another and from knowledge about 
growth and subject matter, studies which analyze and synthesize are 
the highest form of professional preparation. 

It is commonly assumed that people will use ideas they don’t care 
about and that emotional valences attached to ideas are an unnecessary 
interference in university courses and professional practice. As a result, 
personalization is the most commonly omitted process in the study of 
teaching. Nevertheless, the recognition that a teacher must make ideas 
his own before they will impel him to act is fundamental. This truth 
requires the study of teaching to be an emotionally intense process in 
which the teacher becomes committed to act, and most of all, to intro- 
spect about the nature of his encounters. When means for personaliz- 
ing knowledge are identified and developed they will become the high- 
est order of "know-how” for teacher educators. 

Coordination of ideas and commitment to them are demonstrated 
by their use. Without intensive laboratory experiences the other dimen- 
sions of the study of teaching are hollow. The ideas of tnie laboratory 
experiences in which the lines of preservice and inservice preparation are 
blurred, and in which there is a genuine opportunity to practice and 
experiment, are suffiicently well-known to make their repetition here 
unnecessary. 

The culmination of making ideas clinically relevant is the production 
of new ideas. The ability to extend and produce theory, research, and 
insightful experiential evidence should be a part of every teacher’s 
preparation. A basic criterion of the professional practitioner is that, as 
a result of his ability to integrate, personalize, and use ideas, he will 
be able to contribute to the general understanding. 

The achievement of these processes is no easy matter; the difficulty, 
however, does not mitigate the need to consider and criticize their rele- 
vance as the basic components of the study of teaching. 



PART m 

Action Programs 

The first three case studies describe three different approaches used 
to help prospective teachers and inservice teachers study teaching sys- 
tematically. The Syracuse Inter-University Program discussed by Thomas 
Clayton emphasizes the use of a combination of frameworks for analysis 
whereas the Temple University program described by Edmund Amidon 
and the Illinois State University approach described by Mort Waimon 
concentrate on one specific framework. The conceptual tools developed 
by Ned Flanders for interaction analysis are central in the Syracuse and 
Temple approaches. However, Waimon creates his own method which 
he believes is less complex and therefore more useful, since it can be 
better understood by prospective teachers who are not sophisticated 
in the use of research tools. 

An interesting feature of the Temple case study is a description of a 
training program developed to teach supervising teachers and college 
supervisors how to use conceptual tools for analysis, as well as to help 
student teachers analyze their teaching behavior. 

The case study of the Teachers College, Columbia University pro- 
gram by Margaret Lindsey and Dorothy McGeoch points out the neces- 
sity of changing other aspects of the teacher education program when 
the systematic study of teaching is given a new emphasis. They discuss 
the changes necessary to make the supervisory conference more effective. 

Each of the case studies leaves many questions still unresolved and 
presents results that are not as yet conclusive. However, the data ob- 
tained from these operational programs provide enough evidence to 
suggest that new approaches to the study of teaching hold much promise 
for shortening the distance between theory and practice in teacher 
education. 
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Conceptual Models for 
The Study of Teaching 
in the Syracuse Inter-University Program 

Thomas E. Clayton 
Syracuse University 

The systematic study of teaching is fascinating in itself. It can stand 
alone as a subject of inquiry. But in a program of teacher education, it 
is but one phase of a total program, and is meaningful only if it leads to 
more appropriate behavior on the part of the teacher. 

It is in this context that we at Syracuse University developed a sm.all 
pilot program to test out various hunches about teacher education. This 
paper will concentrate on the systematic study of teaching, but it must 
be remembered that this takes place in a context and a sequence of ex- 
periences aimed at integration in preparing teachers — integration in 
both approach and expected outcomes. A detailed statement of rationale 
and program description is in press at Cornell University in a report on 
the programs at the four upstate universities.' The present paper draws 
heavily upon that account, but gives special attention to the systematic 
study of teaching. 

THE CONTEXT OF THE PROGRAM 

During our planning year of 1961-62, our own process was not 
particularly systematic. We were committed to an experience-based 
approach, to developing a close relationship with selected public schools 
(referred to as teaching centers), to an increased and improved use of 
media in teacher education, and above all, to developing an "imagin- 
ative” program. Out of these commitments and the interaction with 
colleagues on the four campuses and in the public schools, the program 
emerged. Specific program details were developed cooperatively with 
the public school personnel (referred to as associates in teacher edu- 
cation) involved in the program. We settled on a three-year sequence 
encompassing the junior year, senior year and one graduate year. For 
a number of reasons we limited the project to preparing English and 
social studies teachers for the secondary school. We had no direct in- 
fluence on the course work in English and social studies, but determined 

1. Project I, the Tncer>Univertity Program in Teacher Education, has been tujf^nrted 
bv a five-year grant from the Ford Foundation to the State University at Buffalo. Cornell 
University, the University of Rochester, and Syracuse University. 
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that the required professional sequence would be a continuous three- 
year program under the direction of the Project I staff, operating as 
a team. The program was organized around a series of experiences and 
seminar bloclu, rather than in discrete courses. The first pilot group was 
selected during the spring, and started the program as a group of coun- 
selors at a camp in the summer of 1962. 

The selection of the camp counseling experience was an attempt to 
involve students in an informal teaching situation with many of the 
problems and opportunities cognate with other teaching situations. A 
parallel focus was the involvement with adolescents in a relatively in- 
tensive relationship, with the hope of developing increased insight into 
both the adolescent culture and the needs of the individual. A staff mem- 
ber, charged with the responsibility of helping students analyze and in- 
terpret their experiences in the light of their projected development as 
teachers, accompanied the group and lived at the camp. 

Initial Experiences 

When the group began its first series of seminars in the Fall, it was 
apparent that the study of teaching had aheady begun 1 It was at a low 
cognitive level, not particularly systematic, but the affect was high. A 
number of areas of concern that would later become reference points for 
a more formal study of teaching were quickly identified, but our imme- 
diate concern was to help students explore their own current concepts 
about teaching, education, and school systems. Although the term was 
not yet used, the focus of discussion was the role behavior of teachers, 
and, more especially, the student's o\^m role behavior as a prospective 
teacher. 

The students were given an opportunity to try out their developing 
concepts and associated behaviors in a teaching-participation experience 
in a teaching center for the major part of the semester. Their perceptions 
of their successes, failures, and problems continued to serve as the bases 
for discussion throughout the semester, with the staff attempting to fill 
a questioning and clarifying role. The emphasis in this phase was the 
exploration of self as a prospective teacher. Not until later was a more 
systematic objectification attempted. Reaction papers, logs of teaching 
experiences, and a self-evaluation paper maintained this emphasis. 

Concurrent seminar meetings, in which the English teachers and 
social studies teachers met separately, explored more systematically the 
methods, materials and curriculum in their respective disciplines. The 
material here was relatively conventional, but, hopefully, illuminated by 
the students’ immediate teaching needs and the immediate application of 
certain aspects to their teaching. 

It was our belief that early involvement in responsible teaching was 
a necessary component in the study of teaching. We felt that the students 
needed to face and recognize some of the problems of teaching in an 
action situation before the study would assume true relevance. For this 
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reason, the personnel at the teaching centers were encouraged to place 
the students in a variety of teaching activities with a minimum of prior 
orientation. Observation of regular teachers and of other students was 
encouraged only after the student teachers had tried some teaching and 
had become ready to see how others handled now recognizable teaching 
problems. Confronting the demands of teaching and engaging in teach- 
ing acts preceded analytical study. 

After the students returned to campus with their feet wet, the pat- 
tern of two three-hour seminars per week was established. Conventional 
course numbers for six credits were used, but internally the seminar was 
"an intensive analysis of the teaching-learning process in the American 
School.” TTie specific emphases implied by this title continued through- 
out the Spring semester. Since an analysis of this nhase will form the 
main burden of this paper, detailed description will be postponed until 
after the remainder of the context is sketched. 



Internship and Seminar 

Following the intensive analysis sequence, students engaged in a 
full-semester internship during the Fall semester of either their senior 
or graduate year. They were assigned full-time to one of the teaching 
centers, but taught approximately one-third to one-half of a full load, 
generally starting work with their own classes from the opening day of 
school. TTie remainder of their time was spent in planning for teaching, 
engaging in other non-classroom activities, observing regular teachers 
and other students, and, hopefully, studying and reflecting upon their 
own teaching behavior. It was in this exnerience that the long period of 
studying teaching was expected to pay off in the self-monitoring and con- 
tinued improvement of teaching. 

It is our experience to date that even with the limited teaching 
schedule, the first half of the internship tends to be a matter of coping 
with every day teaching tasks. Not until the second half are the routine 
adjustments well enough established to permit the application of self- 
study to major attempts at improvement. 

A weekly seminar on campus accompanied the internship, and en- 
rolled not only the current interns but also those seniors who would in- 
tern the following year, and a few of the graduates who had completed 
the internship. The focus of attention was on the current internship ac- 
tivities. The assignment sheet indicated the emphasis on studying one’s 
own teaching that was characteristic of the seminar: 

Your major aiaignment this lemeiter ii, of courie, to do a good job 
of teaching. In conjunction with that job we expect you to analyze and 
reflect on your teaching toward its continuing improvement. The leminar 
is designed to help you in this latter phase. It is important that you com* 
plete the assigned activities on schedule so that they may be used in con' 
ducting the seminar. There arc five major assignments: 

1. Record enough of your class sessions on audio'tape so that you can 
select, for at least two class periods, recordings that are of good techni' 
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cal quality. Turn in the tapes and a written description of the classes 
not later than October 21. 

2. Make arrangements to observe other students and do at least two inter* 
action analyses using the Flanders matrix technique. Write up your 
analyses of both matrices. If some of the analyses are of the same 
class session as the audio-tapes, it will be very helpful. Due not later 
than Novemer 18. 

3. During the semester, arrangements will be made to record some of 
your teaching on television tape. Specific schedules will be developed 
later. 

4. In son.? ohase of your teaching, make specific plans for major use of 
a variety of audio-visual media. Remember that media do not stand 
alone, but are part of a total instructional system. In writing, describe, 
analyze and evaluate the media phase after its comjletion. 

Instructional necessities must dictate when this can be done, but we 
would like to have these analyses by December 16, if possible. 

5. Keep such records of your planning and teaching of at least one class 
throughout the semester so that you have the data to describe and 
evaluate the instructional process in that class. Using our Model of 
the Instructional Process or a modification of it, write a coherent 
description and analysis of that class. Due at the last meeting of the 
seminar. 

These nssipnmenfs were a means of following up work done in the 
earlier seminars. They attempted to encourage specific application of 
the study of teaching to the interns’ current intsructional activities. 



Final Phases 

There was only one remaining phase of the required professional 
sequence. Students were asked to engage in an independent study pro- 
ject based upon their own analysis of their individual strengths and 
weaknesses as teachers. A written prospectus was submitted for staff 
approval during or following the internship. 

The remainder of the student’s time was devoted to subject matter 
specialization and regular degree requirements. Typically, those students 
who intern as seniors spend their graduate year in a Master’s program 
in English or a specialized area of the social studies, and have no further 
professional courses. Those who delay their internship till the graduate 
vear, typicallv take a Master’s degree in education, focusing on the 
teaching of English or the teaching of social studies, and spend their 
senior year in a heavy concentration in their subject specialty. This 
latter group meets the regular requirements of the degree program. 

CONCEPTUAL MODELS FOR THE STUDY OF TEACHING 

It should be clear from the extended description of the context of 
the program that we are primarily interested in developing effective 
teaching behavior and a commitment to teaching on the part of our stu- 
dents. However, we do not believe that the affective learnings are 
achieved by exhortation, nor that overt behavior is best developed by 
mere imitation, ’’training,” or recipe giving. Rather, we believe that 
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both a£Fect and activity are learned through responsible task activity il- 
luminated by cognitive grappling with recognized difficulties. Learning 
in the cognitive domain is instrumental to improved overt behavior 
and to the affect and conation which keep it going. We work on 
the premise that only as understandings are internalized as a coherent 
framework and as an available guide to decisions about behavior are they 
truly relevant ay^d useful. More frequently than not, teachers behave 
reactively. These reactions are partly governed by the cognitive frame- 
work which supports the teachers’ value systems and network of habits. 
'The trick in improving oneself is to have in readiness a comprehensive 
conceptual scheme to apply in reflecting upon and analyzing past and 
ongoing behavior in ways tnat will permit better decisions and actions in 
the future. 

The Search For Models 

Our problem, then, in selecting intellectual content for the program, 
was to find information, theories, concepts, and approaches that would 
be most likely to build such a conceptual framework to illuminate and 
guide teaching behavior. Furthermore, if students were to internalize 
diese concepts as useful armaments, the concepts would have to be per- 
ceived as relevant to their own concerns and as applicable to their own 
teaching. The level of abstraction should be such that appliaition to 
immediate recognized situations takes place, but that generalization to 
broader situations is also possible. 

We found or developed a number of ways of conceptualizing teach- 
ing and aspects of teaching that seemed to have the appropriate level of 
abstraction and potential relevance. Much of the conventional inform- 
ation traditionally dealt with in the foundations of education and prin- 
ciples of teaching was passed over in favor of broader conceptual models 
which could be fleshed out by a number of possible samplings of in- 
formation, data, examples, and recalled experiences. One student’s com- 
ment on a particular presentation that "there was nothing new, but 
suddenly it fit together and made sense’’ gives the flavor of what we 
were trying to do. 

It must be emphasized that the particular theories and models that 
we used are not presented as the ones, or even as the best ones. Another 
staff in another situation might well find a completely different set 
which would work as well or better for them. The important thing is 
that the set used must be intellectually stimulating, relevant, and have 
the potential for comprehensiveness and coherence. We have also felt 
it important to pursue an idea in sufficient depth to perceive its relation- 
ship to other ideas, rather than to get trappea into "covering ground." 

It was here that recent research on teaching became an extremely 
valuable resource. A search of the literature and attendance at confer- 
ences dealing with such research opened up a number of technivques and 
conceptualizations that promised to be illuminating and useful. 

We came to a position very much like the one later described by 
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LaGrone in the TEAM Project report.^ The organization of content 
through the use of conceptual models made sense to us, and it seemed 
to be stimulating to students. The term "model” is used rather loosely 
here to include purely verbal descriptions of a major process as well as 
graphic or "ikonic” representations. 

Specific Models Used 

Some of the models were developed inductively with the students, 
others were presented as ways of looking at teaching. Still others were 
presented as "ideas that interested me.” Some were presented very 
sketchily, while others were dealt with at length. The models are num- 
bered discretely here for convenience. This does not necessarily imply a 
sequence or that each was presented discretely. In some cases a model 
listed here was incorporated in a larger framework. 

1. The Roles of a Teacher* 

The six roles identified in the California statement were presented and 
used for a consideration of role priorities and role conflicts. 

2. A General Theo*y of Learning* 

A broad eclectic point of view about learning was developed to serve 
as a reference point for continued analysis of the instructional process 
which "is presumed to lead to learning." 

3. A Model of the Instructional Process* 

A set of categories for looking at a long'range instructional sequence 
was developed as a framework for putting other theories, models, and 
procedures into meaningful relationships. Considerable attention was 
given to the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives* within this frame- 
work. 

4. Theories of Motivation^ 

It seemed important to us to emphasize the idea that learners and 
teachers have built-in motives for doing things that lead to learning, 
Motivation may be seen as the drive process rather than as the incen- 
tive teachers use to get students into activity. The teacher's selection 
of incentives and "gimmicks" becomes a way of tapping or activat'ng 
motives productively. 

For this purpose, we found Maslow’s formulations of a hierarchy 



2. Herbert F. LaCJrone (Editor). A Proposal for the Revision of the Professional 
Component of a Program of Teacher Education. A Progress Report o( the Teacher Edu- 
cation and Media Project. Washington, D. C. ! The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 196*. We tend to differ svith LaGrone on several points. In our 
estimation, his proposal uses too many models. A .selection of a smaller nvimher pursued 
in depth seems more appiopriate to us. Secondly, it seems to us that LaGrone neglects 
the affective dimension of teacher education and gives too little indication of_ how the 
cognitive dimension gets translated into action. We also question (as, we believe, does 
LaGrone) the implication of separate courses for a process that seems to us continuous 
and developmental. 

5. California Teachers Association. Teacher Competence. Its Nature and Scope. Burl- 
ingame, California : The Association, 19'). 

4. Thomas E. CUyton. Teaching and Learning: A Psychological Perspective. Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice Hall. 196), pp. 3)-4). 

5. Ibid., pp. 13-20. 

6. Beniamin S. Bloom (Editor). Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. Handhoolc I — 
Cognitive Domain and Handbook II — Affective Domain. New York: David McKay 
Company, 1964. 

7. Clayton, op cJt. pp. 69-77, 143-14(1. See also Abraham H. Maslow. Motivation aiio 
Personality. New York : Harper and Row, 19)4. 
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of needs as motivation to be particularly intriguing and illuminating. 
It is our impression that prospective teachers find the notions helpful 
in analyzing their own behavior as well as that of students. 

5. A Concept of Kinds of Teacher Authority® 

The notion was developed that a teacher depends upon certain sources 
of authority. The resulting mosaic of authority is then used to in' 
fluence student behavior in the learning process. The idea of the im' 
portance of ‘’"institutional authority” opens up the need for studying 
the school as an institution. The idea of teaching skill as a source of 
authority opens up a more detailed study of teaching behavior. 

6. Flanders Interaction Analysis® 

Among the many developing schemes for characterizing and studying 
teacher behavior, Flanders’ system for analyzing teacher influence and 
classroom interaction was selected for detailed study. Its relative simpli' 
city (with only ten categories), along with the many inferences about 
teaching that it generates, made this approach particularly valuable 
for our purposes. 

Students were specifically trained to record and use the categories 
and matrix analysis with audio'tapes, video'tapes, films, and live ob' 
servations. 



7. Perception and Communication Theory Models^® 

A number of ideas in earlier units had generated the notion of the 
distortion of, and individual nature of, perception. This became ex' 
plicit in an exploratory purview of communications theory, empha' 
sizing graphic models. 

By this time, students had become intrigued by the idea of models 
as organizers of thinking. They were encouraged during this unit to 
develop and present their own models of the communications process. 

8. Concepts of Teaching and Learning Concepts and Skills of 
Thinkingii 

Recent notions of learning through “discovery,” the value of open' 
ness to change, and the individual nature of concept developv'ent 
were explored with reference to Bruner, Rokeach, Murphy, *nd 
others.^® Ilustrations from current curriculum projects are increasingly 
being used. 

y. A Concept of a Professional Gestalt 

•An attempt was made to pull together the various units, models, and 
activities to develop a clear and comprehensive conception of teach' 
ing as a “whole." 

Special emphasis was given to the teacher’s clarifying his basic be' 



8. Clayton, op cit., pp 21-24. 

9. Ned A. Flanders and others. Helping Teachers Change Their Behavior. U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Project Nos. 1721012 and 
7-32-0560-171.0, Ann Arbor: U. of Michigan, 1963 and Teacher Influence, Pupil Attitudes 
and Achievements Studies in Interaaion Analysis. Final Report, Cooperative Research Pro- 
ject No. 397, Minneapolis: U. of Minnesota, i960. 
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liefs and values and perceiving their relationships to both his instruc' 
tional ends and the means he utilizes to realize them. There was also 
explicit attention given to the need for integrating the knowledge 
acquired through general and subject field studies with that acquired 
from professional study and field experience. ^3 

The idea of internalization of ideas, knowledge and beliefs as a 
basis for self'monitoring of teaching behavior was also developed as 
a central theme of the “gestalt.” 

10. The Class and School as a Social System^^ 

Since to look at the processes of teaching and learning as we have 
done tends to view the individuality of teacher and learner as having 
prime importance, the perspective of the nomothetic dimensions of uie 
school was set in contrast in the Getzels'Thelen model. This was done 
in a brief presentation which .•'.eemed to summarize a great deal that 
had been dealt with earlier. 



The Use Of Media 

An early commitment in the project remains a continuing conviction: 
the expanded and integral use of the media of instructional communica- 
tion is fundamental to a sound system of instruction in teacher educa- 
tion. The instructional process is severely crippled without adequate 
utilization of media and the back-up services which support it. 

We are still attempting to learn how to get maximum value out of 
the use of television tape observation. Over the past two years we have 
not yet found the best uses of a superb device for studying teaching. 
During a recent semester, the recording and viewing equipment was 
used in each of the three teaching centers for a week in the later part 
of October and early in November, and again four weeks later. A taping 
and playback schedule was set up so that each intern could view him- 
self in action as frequently as time permitted. Two half-hour segments of 
the tapes (one from the early session, one from the later session) were 
retained as a record for each intern. These particular "record tapes ’ 
were viewed and discussed by the intern in company with one or more 
supervisors. 

Selections from the accumulating library of tapes are used in both 
the intern seminars and the intensive analysis seminars. Liberal use 
is made of the overhead projector in the presentation and discussion 
other than the project are used as illustrations of particular points, either 
in brief excerpts or as extended observations. 

Films are used extensively, but selectively, to open up areas of dis- 
cussion, extend experience, and provide material for analysis. Among the 
most helpful films are some of th eries of films illustrating secondary 
school teaching available from th. Pennsylvania State University: Pas- 
sion for Life, They All Learn to Read, If These Were Your Children, 

13. Thomas E. Clayton, L. Norman Adams and othii^rs. "One Approach to Teacher 
Education." p. 33. (Mimeographed) 

14. Jacob W, Getzels and Herbert A, Thelen. "The Classroom Group as a Unique 
Social System/* in The Dynamics of Instructional Groups. Gale E. Jansen (Editor), The 
National Society for the Study of Education, Fifty-ninth Yeakbook, Part II. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1964. Chapter IV. 
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Demonstrations in Perception, Unconscious Motivation, and The Eye of 
the Beholder. 

Production facilities for teaching materials are made available to in- 
terns to encourage their use of audio-visual media. All students go 
through a self-instruction laboratory in the use of basic audio-visual 
equipment. Students in each group also engage in some production on 
closOT-circuit television, primarily for familiarization purposes to expose 
some of the instructional possibilities of the medium. 



OTHER ACTIVmES IN THE STUDY OF TEACHING 

Much of the exposure to the non-instructional activities of the teach- 
er and the institutional demands of the school takes place in the school- 
related experiences. These areas are dealt with minimally on campus in 
preparation for the school experiences and in discussing students' re- 
actions to them. 

The continued close relationship with three public schools has been 
an invaluable part of the program as an experience source and for the 
"practical” study of teaching. Students must learn to understand and 
cope with the practical realities while they are developing tools for the 
improvement of educational processes. It is hoped that the constant 
interplay of campus and teaching center contributes to this. 

Student reaction and analysis are soh'cited throughout the total pro- 
gram, both as feedback for program improvement and as a "reconstruc- 
tion of experience” for purposes of learning. Critical analysis of the 
instructional process in college classes (the process which the pros- 
pective teachers are undergoing) is encouraged along with the critical 
analysis of their own teaching. The teaching they are subjected to is 
as valid a source for the study of teaching as any other aspect of the 
phenomenon. 

One program in teacher education built around studying teaching 
has been described. It is not a research project, but rather a program 
based partly upon ideas and techniques suggested by recent research in 
teaching. The research and theoretical formulations have given us some 
understanding and insights about teaching disat have generated some 
implications for teacher education. The prog.ram thus represents a 
translation stage in the problem-research-development-evaluation 
sequence. 

There has been no formal evaluation of the program, nor, as yet, 
any follow-up study of its graduates. It has not been proved that the 
process of interweaving experience, analysis, and theory throughout an 
integrated professional sequence of three years has any demonstrated ad- 
vantages over other programs. However, this approach seems to make 
sense to us in the light of recent research and theory. 

It is intended that this account be descriptive, not prescriptive. En- 
gaging in the program has had value for us in stimulating thinking about 
ways to prepare teachers. It is hoped that a study of this description 
will have similar value for others. 
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The Use of Interaction Analysis 
at Temple University* 

Edmund Amidon 
Temple University 

The Project on Student Teaching which is now being carried out at 
Temple University is designed to test the hypothesis that student teach- 
ers who receive behavioral training in interaction analysis will demon- 
strate training in conventional learning theory. 

The project is based on an important assumption about the nature 
of the student teaching experience; that is, that the objective of student 
teaching is to provide a laboratory in which the student teacher has the 
opportunity to experiment with, practice, and learn new teaching be- 
haviors. Student teaching is usually the first opportunity the student has 
to put into practice what he has studied and is studying in the courses 
taken in his teacher education program. Even though the student teach- 
ing experience is designed to provide a laboratory' for practice, the stu- 
dent may not be able to put into operation the contents of what he has 
"learned.” The Temple Project on Student Teaching attempts to help 
students translate the content of their teacher education program into 
teaching behavior. In a sense, student teaching is a test which indicates 
whether or not the teacher education program as a whole has been 
effective; that is, whether or not the content of the program becomes 
operational. 



THE QUALITY OF STUDENT TEACHING PROGRAMS 

If student teaching is a test of the effectiveness of the teacher educa- 
tion program, it is important to look at the quality of student teaching 
programs. This is rather difficult because so little systematic or experi- 
mental research has been conducted in this field. However, we do Imow 
that (1) student teaching programs are often staffed by members of the 
college faculty who lack experience with and/or commitment to student 
teaching, (2) student teachers are often placed with teachers who have 
been haphazardly selected and who are untrained for the job of super- 
vising teachers, (3) college supervisors are often assigned to work with 
so many student teachers that they can provide only limited help to 
individual student teachers or supervising teachers, (4) student teachers 
often adopt the habits and practices of the supervising teacher whether 
or not these practices are consistent with what they have "learned” in 
their course work. 

Recently a number of teacher training institutions have introduced 
changes into their student teaching programs in an attempt to improve 

• The research reported herein was performed pursuant to a contract with the United 
States Department or Health, Education and Welfare* Office of Education* under pro- 
visions of the Cooperative Research Program* 
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the eflFectiveness of these programs. Among these innovations are the use 
of student teaching centers; the introduction of special honors’ programs 
in student teaching; the use of teams of methods’ and foundations’ peo- 
ple in supervision; the use of faculty members from departments other 
than education in supervising student teachers; the placement of two 
s^dent teachers in one classroom; the use of new media such as tele- 
vision in the supervision of student teachers; the increase of the amount 
of school responsibility for the preparation of student teachers; and the 
use of observational systems for analyzing classroom interaction in the 
supervision and training of student teachers. 

Some of the changes just listed involve modification of the structure 
of the student teaching experience rather than modification of content or 
process. The point of view of the Temple Project on Student Teaching 
is that the objective of student teaching — to provide a laboratory in 
which the student teacher has the opportunity to experiment with, 
practice, and learn new teaching behaviors — cannot be accomplished 
unless the content (the material taught to students) and the process 
(the way in which supervisors and college faculty work with students) is 
modified. Including teaching in the teacher education program does not 
ensure that student teachers will be provided a laboratory in which to 
experiment with, practice, and learn new teaching behaviors; neither 
will changes in the structure of student teaching ensure this. It may be 
that structural change can make content and process change more likely, 
but structural change without content and process change will not bring 
about improvement in teaching itself. 

The Temple project assumes that certain conditions are important 
to an eflFective student teaching program: (1) a desire for change on the 
part of the student teacher, (2) a climate of support for the student 
teacher, and ( 3 ) a system which objectively describes what occurs in 
Ae classroom and which can be used by the student teacher for feed- 
u 1 ? conditions are present, then student teaching can become 
the laboratory in which new teaching behaviors can be practiced, ex- 
perimented with, and learned. The Temple project was planned so that 
these conditions would be met. 



THE EXPERIMENTAL TRAINING PROGRAM 

The Temple project includes three basic components: a lecture 
course, a workshop, and a student teaching seminar. 



The Lecture 



The lecture is used to present ideas which are then developed and 
put into practice in the seminar and workshop. The basic material pre- 
sented in the lecture includes the interaction analysis system developed 
by Fland ers,^ the four categories for classifying thinking developed by 
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Gallagher and Aschner, 2 Bellack’s moves and teaching cycles,* Hughes’ 
teaching functions,^ and Taba’s teaching strategies.* The major em- 
phasis is placed on Flanders’ interaction analysis. 

During the first half of the semester students learn about Flanders’ 
categories for analyzing teacher-pupil talk and learn how to construct 
and inteipret matrices. When the students understand the Flanders ap- 
proach, they study the Gallagher and Aschner categories for classifying 
teacher questions and pupil thinking. The categories of Flanders and 
Gallagher and Aschner provide student teachers with a framework for 
studying classroom interaction patterns, and students are encouraged in 
attempts to integrate the two category systems. 

Next the students are introduced to Hughes’ teaching functions, an- 
other means of analyzing teacher behavior, and to Bellack’s description 
of teaching moves and teaching cycles. Finally, students learn Taba’s 
teaching strategies, which are designed to raise the level of children’s 
thinking. 

The student teachers are encouraged to look at the various systems 
comprehensively, combining whatever parts of each system would be 
needed for the accomplishment of particular goals. The last part of the 
lecture course is concerned with research on teacher-pupil interaction, 
and the function of the category system as a feedback device. 



The WonKsiiop 

The workshop is designed to develop skills in using the various ob- 
servational procedures and in translating the concepts presented in the 
lecture into teacher behavior. The activities include tape listening, role 
playing, skill sessions, and discussion. 

Classroom tapes are played and classified according to the various 
categorv systems. A discussion of the teaching behavior heard on the 
tape often follows the classification exercise, and students are asked to 
role pinv wavs of teaching other than those heard on the tape. 

Skill sessions might involve the acceptance of all pupil statements, 
the changing of all refecting statements to statements which give cor- 
rective feedback, or the use of praise which is followed by public cri- 
teria. The student teachers also have experience in producing categories 
or various combinations of categories in role playing situations; for ex- 
ample the student playing the teacher might ask a divergent question, 
and then respond to a pupil comment with a statement which accepts 

2. jiffies J. Gilli((her ind Minr Jine M. Aschner. **A Prelimmiry Report: Anilyils 
of CUssrnoffl lintenction.** Mcrrill-Pilffler Quiirterly of Behivlor ind Development* 9: 1S3* 
194. 1963. 

3. Arno A. Bellick. foel R. Divite. et il. The Language of the Claairoom. U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Cotmerative Research 
Pfoiect No. I4^7. New York: Institute of Psychological Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1963. 

4. Marie M. Hughes. **Utah Studv of the Assessment of Teaching.’* Theory and Re- 
search In Teaching. Arno A. Bellack f Editor). New York: Teachers College* Columbia 
University. Bureau of Publications. 1963. pp. 23-36. 

3. Hilda Taba et al. Thinking In Elementary School Children. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Cooperative Research Project No. 
1374. San Francisco; San Francisco State College, 1964. 
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student idea and is at least six seconds long. This practice gives stu- 
dent teachers an opportunity to try out behaviors they might not ordin- 
arily use; this, in turn, stretches the teaching repertoire of the student 

i0aCll0r« 



The Seminab 

The serninar focuses on an analysis of the student teachers’ own 
teaching. This is done by listening to tape recordings of their teaching, 
classifying these tapes (using the various category systems), discussing 
the tapes, and role playing alternative ways of teaching. Students also 
prepare lessons which can be role played in the seminar and later tried 
out in the real classrooms. 

The supervising teachers who work with student teachers in the 
project also take a course which combines the elements of the lecture and 
workshop One of the activities for supervising teachers involves practice 
in giving f00dback to stud0nt t0ach0rs during conf0r0nc0S. 

^^bire, workshop, and student teaching seminar are designed 
to help achieve the objective which has been stated in this paper, that is 
student teaching is a laboratory in which the student teacher has an op- 
portunity to experiment with, practice, and learn new teaching behaviors. 
By utrhzing training tools and activities which overcome limitations of 
^dent teaching programs, such as those mentioned in this paper the 
Temple project attempts to create the conditions important for the im- 
provement of teaching. 

EaiUer in this paper it was stated that the Temple project assumes 
mat certain conditions are important to an effective student teaching 
promm: (1) a desire for change on the part of the student teacher, (2) 
a chmate of support, and (3) an effective feedback system. The Brst 
condition is met because, save in rare cases, student teachers do want 
to perform well and improve their skills. The second condition is met be- 
cause the student teacher is provided with a climate of support by 
his supervising teacher, his college instructors, and his peers who 
h^e been trained in the skills of giving feedback in a helpful way. 
The systems studied in the program provide the feedback for learn- 
ing ^out one s own teaching, thus meeting the third condition. Thus 
the Temple project attempts to maximize the possibility that student 
teachers will translate what they have learned into their teaching be- 



INTERACTION ANALYSIS 

Interaction analysis has been mentioned several times, yet not 
everyone is familiar with it. The Flanders system of interaction ana- 
lysis IS an observational procedure which can be used to classify the 
verbal behavior of teachers and pupils. Using this system, verbal be- 
havior in the classroom is classified into ten category designations. 
There are seven categories for teacher behavior, four of which are 
classified as indirect influence. They are: (1) accepting pupil feeling. 
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(2) praising or encouraging, (3) accepting pupil ideas, and (4) ask- 
ing questions. There are three categoires of direct teacher influence, 
which are: (5) giving information or opinion, (6) giving directions, 
and (7) criticizing. Two categories of pupil talk are used in the sys- 
tem: (8) pupil response to the teacher and (9) pupil initiated talk. 
Category 10 is used to indicate silience or confusion. These categories 
are summarized in Figure I. 



After a lesson has been categorized by a trained observer, the data 
collected by the observer must be summarized so that it can be inter- 
preted. This is done by entering the category numbers in the form of 
tallies into a 10-rcw by 10-column table called a matrix. The com- 
pleted matrix gives the observer a picture not only of the percentage 
of interactions falling in each category but also of me general sequence 
of responses. Although an exact representation of the sequential time 
element of the entire lesson is not shown, recording the numbers in the 
matrix in an overlapping fashion preserves the sequential time element 
of adjacent numbers. Thus, the researcher might note that praise fol- 
lowed student response about 10 per cent of the total lesson time and yet 
be unable to extract from the matrix whether the praise occurred during 
the first or last fifteen minutes of the particular lesson. For specific in- 
formation about the sequence the observer relies on his raw data which 
was initially recorded in a column. The following example is offered to 
help clarify the use of the matrix: 



Suppose that after the observer enters the classroom the following 
sequence of events ukes place: The teacher starts by saying, ‘‘Boys and 
girls, sit down in your seats and take out your workbooks." (category 6) 
Bill, one of the children, responds to this by saying, "But Mrs. Adams, 
1 thought you said we were going to have a story this morning." (category 
9) The teacher then reacts to Bill by saying, "You know that you were 
so noisy today that 1 decided to punish you by making you work in your 
workbo^^ks. 1 don't like it when you forget these things. Bill." (category 
7) (The observer records two 7’s in a row because of the l<’ngth of the 
statement.) Then the teacher continues, "Now I think we can forget about 
the story and get to work in the workboolis. If w? do a good job then we 
will have the story tomorrow.” (The first part of the statement is a 6 
and the last part a 5.) The observer has recorded the following column 
of numbers, pairing them as shown below: 



( 

( 

( 




These numbers are then entered into a matrix in sequence pairs in such 
a way that each number is entered twice, once as the first and once as the 
second number in each pair. The rows of the matrix represent the first 
number in the pair and the columns, the second. For example, the first 
sequence pair, 6-9, would be tallied in the cell that is located at the inter- 
section of row 6 and column 9. The next pair is entered in cell 9-7, the 
cell at the intersection of row 9 and column 7; and the third pair, 7-7, 
into the cell located at the intersection of row 7 :ind column 7; Figure II 
shows the actual location of these five tallies in the matrix. 
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Figure I 

CATEGOniES FOR INTERACTION ANALYSIS 
Minnesota, 1959 



1. * ACCEPTS FEELING: accepts and clarifies the feeling tone 
of the students in a non^threatening manner. Feelings may 
be positive or negative. Predicting or recalling feelings 
are included. 
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2. * PRAISES OR ENCOURAGES: praises or encourages stu* 

dent action or behavior. Jokes that release tension not at 
the expense of another individual, nodding head or saying 
“um hm?” or “go on” are included. 

3. • ACepTS OR USES IDEAS OF STUDENT: clarifying, 

building, or developing ideas suggested by a student. As 
teacher brings more of his own ideas into play, shift to cate* 
gory five. 



V 

M 



u 



4. * ASK QUESTIONS: asking a question about content or pro* 
cedure with the intent that a student answer. 



t! 

U 

Q 



O 

U 

c 

o 



c 



5. * LECTURING: giving facts or opinions about content or 

procedure; expressing his own ideas, asking rhetorical 
questions. 

6. * GIVING DIRECTIONS: directions, commands, or orders 

to which a student is expected to comply. 



7.* CRITICIZING OR JUSTIFYING AUTHORITY: state- 
ments intended to change student behavior from non-accept* 
able to acceptable pattern; bawling someone out; stating why 
the teacher is doing what he is doing; extreme self-reference. 



M 



3 



8 . * 



STUDENT'TALK'RESPONSE: talk by students is response 
to teacher. Teacher initiates the contact or solicits student 
statement. 



c 

w 

"O 

o 

4-» 

CO 



9. • STUDENT-TALK-INITIATION: talk by students which 
they initiate. If “called on” student is only to indicate who 
may talk next, observer must decide whether student wanted 
to talk. If he did, use this category. 



10. * SILENCE OR CONFUSION: pauses, short periods of silence 
and periods of confusion in which communication cannot be 
understood by the observer. 



. There is NO scale implied by these numbers. Each number is classificatory ; it 
designates a particular kind of communic.uion event. To write these numbers down 
during observation is to enumerate, not to judge, a position on a scale. 
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Figure II 
Sample Matrix 
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THE RESEARCH DESIGN 

Any program, if it is to be replicated, must be part of a research de- 
sign and have the appropriate controls built into it. The present study is 
designed as a two-and-a-half year study to test the relationships between 
the training of supervising teachers and certain course content, and the 
behavior and attitudes of student teachers. 

The study tests the following major hypotheses: 

(1) Student teachers taught interaction analysis are more indirect 
at the end of their student teaching experience than student teachers 
not so taught. 

(2) Student teachers who are taught interaction analysis and are 
supervised by supervising teachers trained in interaction analysis are 
more indirect at Uie end of student teaching than student teachers not 
receiving such training and supervision. 

There are two independent variable.*^: student teaching course con- 
tent and the training of the supervising teacher. The course content for 
student teachers consists of either traditional learning theory or inter- 
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action analysis. The supervising teacher is trained in the use of inter* 
action analysis as an observational technique, or receives training in 
learning theory. 

Experimental Groups 

This design makes it possible to treat the influence of two independ- 
ent variables — the training of supervising teachers and student teaching 
course content — upon the dependent variables; (1) ratings of student 
teachers’ teaching effectiveness, (2) attitudes of student teachers, (3) 
pupil perception of student teacher change, and (4) student teachers’ 
teaching patterns. The four groups are compared with one another to 
determine whether student teaching course content or the training of the 
supervising teacher or a combination of the two has the most significant 
influence on the dependent variables. The study will be carried on for 
five successive semesters in order to provide for replication of the ex- 
periment. 

Group I — Sudent teachers in this group are taught interaction anal- 
ysis in a two-hour-a-week lecture and a two-hour-a-week seminar with 
their college supervisor in which they cun discuss problems they are 
having in their teaching. The supervising teacher, using interaction ana- 
^ lysis, observes the student teacher formally once a week for thirty to 
forty minutes, and spends one hour a week discussing the observation 
with the student. 

« , 

Group II — Student -teachers in this group are taught interaction ana- 
lysis in a two-hour-a-week lecture and a two-honr-a-week seminar with 
their college supervisor in which • thev can discuss problems they are 
having ir their teaching. The supervising teacher observes the stiident 
teacher formallv once a week for thirty or forty minutes., and spends one 
hour a week discussing the observation with the student ’ 

Group 777— Student teachers in this group are taught learning theory 
in a two-hour-a-week lecture and a two-hour-a-week workshop. In addi- 
tion, they have .a two-hour-a-week seminar with their college supervisor 
in which \hey can discuss problems they are having in their teaching. 
Thev are also observed formallv for thirty to forty minutes once a week 
bv their supervising teacher, who spends one hour a week discussing the 
observation with them. Although the supervising teacher may use inter- 
action analysis in his observation, he is clearlv instructed not to discuss 
this tool or any of its terminology with the student teacher under any 
circumstances. 

Group TV — Student teachers are taught learning theory in a two- 
hour-a-week lecture and a two-hour-a-week workshop. In addition, they 
have a two-hour-a-week seminar with their college supervisor in which 
they can discuss problems they are having in their teaching. 'The super- 
vising teacher observes the student teacher formally once a week for 
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thirty to forty minutes, and spends one hour n week discussing this ob- 
servation. (See Figure III.) 



Figure III 

The Four Experimental Groups 



Coune 

Content 



Supervifing Teacher 
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Supervision is done by a 
cooperadng teacher trained 
in Interaction Analyiii 


Supcr\*isfon ii done by a 
cooperating teacher trained 
in learning theory 


Interaction 
Analyiii and 
Seminar 


IS Studenti 
Group I 


15 Studenti 
Group II 




Learning 
Theory and 
Seminar 


IS Student! 
Group III 


IS Student! 
Group IV 













POPULATIO.N AND Sa.MPLE 

Approximately sixt)' student teachers will he involved in the experi- 
ment during each of five semesters, all of them participating during their 
second student teaching experience. The student teachers are assigned 
to experimental groups according to a randomized block design. Student 
teathers are assigned in equal numbers to the four conditions on the 
basis of socioeconomic area in which they student teach, grade level 
taught, and subject matter taught, One of the particular problems in the 
.student Reaching a.ssignment at Temple is the large ntimher of placements 
in the "culturally deprived" areas of Philadelphia. By using this type 
of design an attempt is made to control the influence on the results of this 
variable of "cultural deprivation." 

The sttident teachers are all .shidents in the Department of Secondary 
Education at Temple University. Nearly all of the students are residents 
of Philadelphia, Approximately .50 per' cent of the student teachers are 
girls. The four grotips are compared on the basis of personality, atti- 
tudes. and college grades, in order to determine the influence of the 
variables. 



Data and iN.STnuMENTA-noN 

Sttident teachers are ratecl at both the beginning and the end of their 
stiident teaching experience by the same mea.suring instniment which 
the Department of Secondary Eduealion normally u.ses to rate student 
teachers, Sttident teachers are rated both bv their college .supervisors 
and by impartial obsers'ers not involved in sttpervislon. The impartial 
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observers do not know which student teachers are in each of the four 
experimental groups. 

The Flanders’ system of interaction analysis is not only taught to stu- 
dent teachers, but is also used to assess changes in behavior that may 
take place over the semester. Each student teacher is observed for two 
hours in the beginning of the semester and for two hours at the end of 
the semester by a trained observer using the Flanders’ system. These 
observers are not college supervisors and do not know which student 
teachers are in each of the four experimental groups. 

THE OPEN AND CLOSED MIND 
Rokeach’s Dogmatism Scale is used to measure personality. A dis- 
cussion of the test construct and validation procedure are available in 
Rokeach, The Open and Closed Mind.^ The aspect of personality meas- 
ured by the test is the openness or closedness of a person’s belief svstem 
The Teaching Situation Reaction Test is used to assess student teach- 
er attitudes. In general, this test measures the student teacher’s reaction 
to a classroom situation in terms of the direct-indirect dichotomy. A 
student teacher with a low score sees himself reacting fairly indirectly 
to a classroom situation, while a high score indicates a more direct re- 
action. Hough and Amidon' present information concerning the validity 
of the instrument. They found a high split half reliability between the 
beginning and end of the student teaching experience. 

The Student Perception of Teacher Influence Scale is used to assess 
the perception that the children have of their student teacher’s behavior. 
The data are gathered on a nine-point scale and are analyzed statistically. 
This instrument was used initially by Amidon^ and Anderson” with sec- 
ondary school pupils, and has been adapted for use in the elementary 
school by Kirk.^® Both Am.>don and Anderson report high reliability for 
this instrument. 



FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

The results of the present study must be interpreted in the light of 
the early work which was done by Flanders and his associates. 

Interaction analysis was developed and refined by Flanders in the 
early 1950’s. The early research on interaction analysis was designed to 
relate children’s attitudes to patterns of teacher behavior. Flanders found 
that pupils of teachers who were observed to be indirect had more posi- 
tive attitudes than pupils of teachers who were perceived by observers 

6. M. Rokeach. The Open and Closed Mind. New York; Ba.sic Books, I960. 

7. John D. Hough and bdmund Amidon. Behavioral Change in Prescrvicc Teacher 

Preparation: An Experimental Study. Philadelphia: College of Education. Temple Uni- 
versity, 1964. ^ 

8. Edmund Amidon and Ned A. Flanders. -The Effects of Direct and Indirect Teacher 
InHuence on Dependent-prone Students Learning Geometry." Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 52: 286*291. 1961. 

9. John P. Anderson. ‘Student Perceptions of Teacher Influence. “ Unpublished Ph D 
thesis. University of Minnesota. 1960. 

10. Jeffrey Kirk. "The Effects of Teaching the Minnesota System of Interaction Analy- 
SIS on the Behavior of Student Teachers." Unpublished Ed.D. thesis. Temple University 
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as being direct. These findings indicated that pupils of indirect teachers 
were more interested in subject matter and liked the methods used by 
their teachers better than students of direct teachers.^ 

The results of this early research support the validity of interaction 
analysis as a procedure for predicting the general attitudes of children in 
a particular classroom. 

The next research eflFort undertaken by Flanders and his associates 
was designed to determine the relationship between teacher behavior 
and student achievement. Several large studies were conducted both in 
a controlled laboratory setting and in normal classroom situations. All 
of these studies were carried out at the junior high school level and in- 
volved the teaching of social studies and mathematics. In the first of 
these studies, Amidon and Flanders found that dependent-prone eighth 
grade students who were taught geometry by indirect teaching methods 
learned more than dependent-prone children taught by direct methods.^* 

In a large scale study, Flanders isolated, for the purposes of analysis, 
junior high school teachers whose pupils learned the most and the least 
after a two-week experimental program in social studies or mathematics. 
Teachers of the higher-achieving classes were found to di£Fer from teach- 
ers of the lower-achieving classes in the following ways: (1) they used 
five to six times as much acceptance of student ideas and encouragement 
of student ideas, (2) they used five to six times less direction and criti- 
cism of student behavior, (3) they talked 10 per cent less, (4) they en- 
couraged two to three times as much student-initiated talk.^^, 

Similar results to those found by Flanders between teachers of high- 
achieving pupils and those of low-achieving pupils were found by Ami- 
don and Giammatteo when they compared 30 superior teachers with 150 
randomly selected teachers in elementary schools. The 30 superior teach- 
ers were nominated by their supervisors and administrators.^® 

Since all of this research appeared to have implications for teacher 
education, Flanders instituted an inservice program in which interaction 
analysis was taught as an observational tool. The inservice program was 
able to effect observable changes in teacher patterns of verbal behavior. 
In general, at the end of the experimental inservice program, these teach- 
ers evidenced more encouraging and accepting behavior and were less 
critical and more indirect than they had been at the beginning of the 
experiments'^ 



11. Edmund Amidon ind Ned A. Flanders. The Role of the Teacher in the Classroom. 
Minneapolis: Paul S. Amidon and Associates, 1963. 

,12. Ned A. Flanders. Teacher Influence, Pupil Attitudes and Achievement Pre-publi- 
cation. Cooperative Research Monograph. Cooperative Research Project No. 397, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1962. 

13. Edmund Amidon and Ned A. Flanders. "The Effects of Direct and Indirect Teacher 
Influence on Dependent-prone Students Learning Geometry.” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 52; 286-291, 1961. ' 

H. Edmund Amidon and Ned A. Flanders. The Role of the Teacher in the Classroom. 
Minneapolis; Paul S. Amidon and Associates, 1963. 

13. Ned A. Flanders, op cit. 

16. Edrnund Amidon and Michael Giammatteo. "The Verbal Behavior of Superior 
Teachers. The Elementary School Journal, 65 ; 283-295, 1965. 

17. Ned A. Flanders et al. Helping Teachers Change Their Behavior. U. S. Depart- 

Education and Welfare. Office of Education. Project Numbers 1721012 
and 7-32-0560.171.0. Ann Arbor; University of Michigan, 1963. 
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Kirk conducted a study with student teachers in elementary education 
in which he taught interaction analysis to an experimental group and 
compared this group with student teachers who had no interaction ana- 
lysis. He found that the experimental group talked less, had more pupil- 
initiated talk, and more often accepted pupil ideas than student teachers 
in the control group. Zahn found that student teachers who learned 
interaction analysis developed more positive attitudes toward student 
teaching than aid a control group of student teachers who were not 
taught interaction analysis.^® 

Little, if any systematic research has been done on the training of 
supervising teachers to supervise student teachers. However, the recent 
work of Medley and MitzeF® and Zahn^i does suggest that there is a 
relationship between the behavior and attitudes of supervising teachers 
and growth in student teaching. While they found that the eflFect of the 
college supervisor on the student teacher was slight, the influence of the 
supervising teacher and the classroom situation appeared to be great. 

RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

At this point, much of the data from the first semester of the present 
study is stiU not analyzed. However, the direction indicated by the early 
analysis is significant because of the consistency of the findings. 

The major hypothesis compares those student teachers who have 
learned interaction analysis with those who have been trained in "con- 
ventional” learning theory. While the project runs for three more se- 
mesters, and much of the data are still not analyzed, a consistent direc- 
tion in differences is indicated by the findings. 

First, in over 85 per cent of the tests of significance, the differences 
were in the predicted direction. That is, there is a tendency for student 
teachers trained in interaction analysis to be more accepting, less critical, 
and less directive than student teachers not trained in interaction 
analysis. 

There are also certain specific areas of the matrix which significantly 
differentiated student teachers who knev' interaction analysis from stu- 
dent teachers who did not interaction analysis. Some of these we^e as 
follows: 

1. Student teachers who knew interaction analysis talked less in the clau' 
room than those who were trained in learning theory. 

2. Student teachers who learned interaction analysis were more indirect in 
their use of motivating and controlling behaviors than those who were 
trained in learning theory. 



18. Jeffrey Kirk, op cit. 

19. Richard Zahn. "The Effect of Cooperating Teacher Attitudes on the Attitudes of 
Student Teachers." Unpublished paper, 1964. Available from author, Glassboro State 
College. Glassboro, New Jersey. 

20. Donald Medley and Harold Mitzel. "Measured Changes in Student'Teaching Be* 
havior." Improvement of Student Teaching. Herbert Schtieler, Milton Gold, and Harold 
Mitzel (Editors). U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, Educational Media Branch, Project 73003). New York: Hunter College of the City 
University of New York, 19)7. 

21. Richard Zahn. op cit. 
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3. Student teachers who were taught interaction analysis were more indirect 
in their overall interaction patterns than student teachers who were trained 
in learning theory. 

4. Student teachers who were taught interaction analysis used more extended 
indirect influence than student teachers who were trained in learning 
theory. 

5. Student teachers who were taught interaction analysis used less extended 
direct influence than student teachers who were trained in learning theory. 

6. Student teachers who were taught interaction analysis used more extended 
acceptance of student ideas than student teachers who were trained in 
learning theory. 

The difference in variances between two groups of student teachers 
is one of the most interesting brought to light so far. When the student 
teachers were compared on several variables (indirect-direct ratio, ex- 
tended use of indirect influence, extended use of teacher acceptance of 
student ideas, and extended student-initiated talk), the student teaching 
groups in which student teachers and supervising teachers were both 
trained in interaction analysis had from seven to fifteen times greater 
variability than the groups of student teachers who were untrained and 
whose supervising teachers were untrained. The two groups were also 
found to differ significantly in the amount of the variables mentioned 
above. Therefore, the interaction analysis groups not only had significant- 
ly more extended indirect influence, more overall indirect influence, and 
more initiated ideas than the groups of untrained student teachers, but 
also showed a greater range of individual differences in each of these 
variables. 

The research presented here indicates that student teachers trained 
in interaction analysis are different from those not so trained. It is the 
direction of differences which is crucial. Those student teachers trained 
in interaction analysis have patterns like those teachers in the Flanders 
study whose pupils achieved more. This research is consistent with re- 
sults of previous research by Zahn, Furst, Kirk, Hough, and Amidon. 

Perhaps the most exciting impl/cation of the results is that for most 
behaviors the interaction analysis group has greater variability than the 
non-interaction analysis group. This seems to indicate that when student 
teachers and their supervising teachers know interaction analysis the 
student teachers are likely to have a maximum opportunity to develop 
a wider repertoire of teaching behaviors. Thus, interaction analysis ap- 
pears to increase the possibilities for the selection of appropriate teach- 
ing behaviors in varying situations — and may well increase individuality 
in styles of teacher behavior. 
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The Study of Teaching Behavior 
by Prospective Teachers* 

Morton D. Waimon 
Illinois State University 

The major purposes of direct laboratory experiences are to enable 
prospective teachers to verify educational principles and to discover 
additional principles. It seems reasonable to suggest that a systematic 
study of the linguistic behavior of teachers, made before taking direct 
laboratory experiences, would facilitate the achievement of these goals. 
The systematic study we have in mind would prepare students in a num> 
her of important ways. It would prepare them to classify teacher state- 
ments having similar characteristics into a conceptual system, to fudge 
the effectiveness of such statements in evoking or reinforcing appropriate 
pupil responses, to anticipate problematic responses from pupils, to post- 
ulate promising solutions to these problems, and to develop a set of pre- 
scriptive principles which could be used to control teaching behavior. 

The course which I shall describe, entitled Problems of the Teacher, 
is designed to bring about these learnings in prospective teachers. It 
is a three credit course, meeting six hours weekly for a total of nine 
weeks. It is followed by nine weeks of full-time student teaching. The 
students in the course are mostly seniors preparing to be elementary 
teachers. The course has been organized into four units: (1) classifying 
teacher statements, (2) analyzing teacher statements, (3) developing 
prescriptive principles of teaching, and (4) testing inferences.. It should 
not be assumed that all instructors at Illinois State University are teach- 
ing it the same way. 

CLASSIFYING TEACHER STATEMENTS 

At the end of this unit students will be able to classify statements 
made by classroom teachers into categories of a conceptual system. AH 
students are given a typescript of a classroom lesson which was previous- 
ly tape-recorded in an elementary classroom. The typescript is five pages 
long, single spaced, with lines of 4V2 inches in len^h. 

Initial class meetings are used to explain the conceptual system and 
to train students to use it reliably. There are three functions called major 
teaching categories which teachers perform according to this classifica- 
tion system. The major teaching categories are Procedural Statements, 
Substantive Statements, and Rating Statements. Procedural Statements 
serve the function of making or keeping pupil purposes similar to those 
of the teacher. Substantive Statements serve the function of helping 
pupils leam or use subject matter. Rating Statements serve the function 
of providing pupils with feedback as to the adequacy of their substantive 
responses. 



*The tuthor wishes to chink his students Steven S. Birrow, Bonnie K. Freemin. 
ind Marjorie L. Mirek, the team whose work is cited in this paper. 
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Teacher statements which have been classified according to functions 
are further divided into initiatory or reflexive moves. Initiatory moves 
are determined solely by the teacher’s goals. These can be preplanned 
and resemble the regular frames in a programmed text. Reflexive moves 
are determined largely by pupil responses to the initiatory moves of the 
teacher. These cannot be preplanned, and may resemble "branching” 
frames in a programmed text. Under Procedural Statements the initia- 
torv move is called Activating; the reflexive move is called Maintaining. 
Under Substantive Statement the initiatory moves are Informing and 
Cuing; the reflexive moves are Reacting Informing and Reacting Cuing. 
Rating Statements are all reflexive, and are di\'ided into three categories: 
Positive, Negative, and Neutral. 

Teacher statements which have been classified according to functions 
and moves are now classified into acts. Initiatory and reflexive moves 
each have a number of acts into which teacher statements can be classi- 
fied. For example, teacher statements such as "put away your books,” 
"pass your papers forward,” or "get out your pencils,” would be classi- 
fied as an act of giving directions. Some other acts are stating goals, 
disciplining students, inviting questions, and so forth. The complete 
classification system used in the course is presented in Table I. 



TABLE I 

CLASSinCATION SYSTEM 

1. PROCEDURAL (PRO). The teacher develops and maintains a predisposi' 

tion for learning. 

1.1 Activating (Act). The teacher makes pupil goals similar to his own. 

1.11 teacher gains attention 

1.12 teacher gives instruction 

1.13 teacher states goals 

1.14 teacher poses a problem 

1.15 teacher points out importance of goals 

1.16 teacher invites pupil to react to goals 

1.2 Maintaining (Main). The teacher keeps pupil goals similar to his own. 

1.21 teacher prevents pupil from moving class in a new direction 

1.22 teacher reminds pupil to continue to pay attention 

1.23 teacher comments on the cause of unsatisfactory progress 

1.24 teacher offers encouragement 

1.25 teacher points out progress being made 

1.26 teacher invites questions or acknowledges pupil with a question 

2. SUBSTANTIVE (SUB). The teacher helps pupil acquire, comprehend, or 

use subject matter. 

2.1 Informing (Inf). The teacher tells pupil subject matter to be remem- 

bered. 

2.11 teacher defines terms 

2.12 teacher states facts or generalizations 

2.13 teacher explains facts or generalizations 

2.14 teacher evaluates a subject 
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2.2 Cuing (Cue). The teacher asks pupil questions requiring a substantive 

response. 

2.21 teacher helps pupil recall subject matter 

2.22 teacher helps pupil demonstrate comprehension of subject matter 

2.23 teacher helps pupil discover new subject matter 

2.24 teacher helps pupil apply subject matter to problem solving 

2.3 Reacting Informing (R. Inf). The teacher improves a pupil substantive 

response. 

2.31 teacher rephrases, or restates pupil response 

2.32 teacher adds new information to pupil response 

2.33 teacher relates various pupil responses 

2.4 Reacting Cuing (R. Cue). The teacher helps a pupil improve a sub' 

stantive response. 

2.41 teacher helps pupil to rephrase, or restate response 

2.42 teacher helps pupil add new information to a response 

2.43 teacher solicits additions to a repsonse from other pupils 



3. RATING (RAT). The teacher gives an evaluative reaction to a substantive 

response. 

3.1 Positive (Pos). The teacher lets pupil know a substantive response is 

correct. 

3.' 1 teacher gives an explicitly positive rating (Yes, Right, A good 
answer) 

3.12 teacher Rives a mild or equivocally positive rating (All right, 
O.K.. Uh'huh) 

3.2 Negative (Neg). The teacher lets pupil know a substantive response is 

incorrect. 

3.21 teacher gives an explicitly negative rating (No, wrong. That’s a 
terrible answer) 

3.22 teacher indicates a reservation (Yes, but . . . However . . . Never' 
theless . . . That's one way of saying it) 

3.23 teacher disagrees with a response (England is not in the Common 
Market) 

3.3 Neutral (Neu). The teacher acknowledges a pupil response but docs not 

let the pupil know it is correct or incorrect. 

3.31 teacher gives a positive reaction to part of a response, a negative 
reaction to another part 

3.32 teacher acknowledges having heard the response without evaluating 
it (repeats the response) 

3.33 teacher gives an ambiguous evaluation to response (Oh) 

Our procedures in the course are as follows; groups of three members 
are formed; each member classifies a page of the typescript independent* 
ly; the three members come together to check classifications and resolve 
differences. This is first done for functions, then repeated for moves, 
and again for acts. For example, the teacher statement, "Now today we 
are ready to discuss the Russian Revolution" was classified by a team of 
students as follows: First, it was classified as a Procedural Statement be- 
cause it serves the function of making or keeping pupil purposes similar 
to those of the teacher; second, it was classified as an Activating State- 
ment because it is initiatory, that is, determined by teacher s goals; fin- 
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ally, it was classified as the act of stating goals. A classified page of the 
typescript is shown in Table U. 



TABLE II 

EXCERPT OF CLASSIHED TYPESCRIPT 



TEACHER: When you are ready, we will start! 
(Noise of desks, ulk, etc., subsides gradually.) 


Pro/ Act 


1.11 


SUSAN: Do we need our 


books out? 






TEACHER: Just wait and 
need. 


I will tell you what you 


Pro/Main 


1.26 


TEACHER: You know, the longer we have to wait. 


Pro/Main 


1.23 



the more time we waste. Do you think it is fair 
that some of us have to wait for others? 



BILLY: Sh! Sh! 



TEACHER: All right — Now today we are ready to 
discuss the Russian Revolution. 

Jack, what is a revolution? 


Pro/Act 

Sub/Cue 


1.13 

2.21 


JACK: It is when the people are y<£vy unhappy and 
they decide to get rid of the king or something? 






TEACHER: Then what? Bill? 


Sub/R. Cue 


2.42 


BILL: They usually kill the king or ctar. 

TEACHER: Yes, / but what causes a revolution? 

SUZY: (Raises hand, teacher nods) Well, like Jack 
said, people are unhappy and they revolt against 
the government. 


Rat/Pos 
Sub/R. Cue 


3.11 

2.42 


TEACHER: Oh,/ then what happens? 

MARY: There is usually a lot of bloodshed and then 
probably the new people get to be the people 
in power. 


Rat/Neu 
Sub/R. Cue 


3.33 

2.42 


TEACHER: and?? 


Sub/R. Cue 


2.42 


MARY: They set up their own government. 

TEACHER: What revolutions do we know about? 
TIM: We had one! 

BUD: Yeah, we kicked the British out of the colonies! 


Sub/Cue 


2.21 


TEACHER: All right, / there was an American 
Revolution. / Do you know of any others? 

FRED: The French cut off a lot of heads. 


Rat/Pos 
Sub/R. Inf 
Sub/R. Cue 


3.12 

2.31 

2.42 


TEACHER: When was that? 

FRED: When they got rid of their king. 


Sub/R. Cue 


2.42 
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TEACHER: Okay, / the American, the French, and Rat/Pos 3.12 

the Russian revolutions are three examples. Sub/R. Inf 2.33 

Are there any going on now? Sub/R. Cue 2.42 

MARY: Cuba had a revolution a little while ago. 

TEACHER: What about that? Sub/R. Cue 2.42 

MARY: Well, this man Tateeta (teacher corrects — 

Batista), ah, Batista kept all the money and land 
and finally there was a revolution. 

TEACHER: Who can tell us more about this? Sub/R. Cue 2.42 

JACK; (Castro is the dictator now. 

BILL: He came out of the hills. 

CHARLEY; He looks more like he came out of the 
trees. 

TEACHER: That's enough of that (glares at Pro/Main 1.21 

Charley). Now, what happened in Cuba? Maty? Sub/R. Cue 2.42 

MARY: The people were poor and a few men had all 
the money — so, they started a revolution and threw 
out Batista, and now Castro runs the country and 
everything is just as bad as it was. 

TEACHER: You mean nothing good came of the Sub/R. Cue 2.41 

revolution? 

MARY: Things are worse now, down there. 

TEACHER: Well, maybe, / but the important thing Rat/Neg 3.22 

for us at this point is to realize that there was a Sub/R. Inf 2.S1 

revolution. So I think I have been hearing you 
say that revolutions arise when conditions are bad 
in a country — that the people or some group 
arms itself and deliberately sets out to gain control 
of the government of the country. When this 

happens we say that there is a revolution./ Now, Sub/Cue 2.21 

what about the Ruuian revolution — -who knows 
some facts'' 

ANALYZING TEACHER STATEMENTS 

At the end of this unit students will be able to judge the effectiveness 
of teacher statements, and will be able to suggest remedial actions which 
would improve teacher effectiveness. Each team makes a worksheet for 
each move. All teacher statements which have been classified into the 
move are entered on the worksheet and grouped according to acts. The 
teacher statements under each act are analyzed for strengths and weak- 
nesses. Remedial suggestions are made which the team feels would im- 
prove the performance of the act. 

For example, the teacher statement ’’Now today we are ready to dis- 
cuss the Russian Revolution" was entered by a team on a worksheet 
headed Procedural/ Activating, It appears under the act stating goals. 
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The team judged that stating the topic for discussion would heip the 
teacher get pupiJ. acceptance of goals. This was tlierefore listed as a 
strength. However, the team also felt that the statement of goals was 
incomplete, and therefore listed this as a weakness. Finally, the student 
team suggested that pupils be told specifically what aspects ci the Rus- 
sian Revolution would be discussed. Table III is an example of a team’s 
worksheet. 



PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 



At the end of this unit students are able to formulate prescriptive 
principles which can be used to evaluate and control teacher effective- 
ness. They are also able to anticipate the kinds of prohVmatic pupil re- 
sponses likely to be encountered. Using the worksheets, each team re- 
views its analysis of teacher statements to formulate prescriptive princi- 
ples for each initiatory act. Next the typescript is restudied and prob- 
lematic pupil responses are listed. Problematic pupil responses are those 
which are followed by a reflexive move or a negative or neutral rating. 
Prescriptive principles for each reflexive act are formulated. 

For example, a student team inferred from its Procedural/ Activating 
worksheet that in gaining attention at the beginning of a lesson, a 
teacher should give a signal which the nupils have learned means that 
work is about to begin. They suggested tiiat such a signal might be, "All 
right, stop what you are doing; put your hands on the desk; and look up 
here." The team also inferred that in rotating goals the teacher tells pupils 
what behaviors tliey will be able to perform at the end of the lesson. 
They suggested that such a statement might be, "At the end of today's 
lesson you will know why the United States is afraid to rely on promises 
made by communist governments." 



In studying pupil responses, a team listed as problematic pupil be- 
havior the statement by Charlie, "He looks more like he came out of the 
trees." Charlie's statement threatens to divert the attention of the class 
from the teacher’s goals. Therefore, the teacher must make a reflexive 
move if he is to continue to keep the class motivated. A second problem- 
atic pupil response is illustrated by Jack and Fred who are unable to 
responcl to the Substantive Cues of the teacher adequately. Again, the 
teacher must make a reflexive move to evoke an adequate response. The 
team suggested that a prescription for dealing with irrelevant pupil re- 
marks is to use the remark to lead the pupils back to the subject being 
discussed. He might sav to Charlie, "You don’t like Castro. Tell us why. ’ 
When pupils are unaole to an^er questions, the teacher should ask 
easier questions about something lower down on the hierarchy of know- 
ledge being explored. He should continue down the hierarchy until he 
finds the place where the pupils can succeed in giving a correct response. 
He might say to Jack, "What is the difference between a revolution and 
a war?^’ Table IV contains a list of pre.scriptive principles developed by 
a' student team. 
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TABLE IV 

PRESCRIPilVB PRINCIPLES 



Procedural/ Activating. 

1.11 Teacher gains attention 

I would gain attention by giving a signal which pupils have learned means 
work is about to begin. For example, “All right, stop what you are doing; 
put your hands on the desk; and look up here." 

1.12 Teacher gives instructions 

I would give instructions that state what responses students are to make. 
For example, “Take out your social studies books, notebooks, and pencils. 
Let's spend five minutes reviewing chapter one to find out what is meant 
by the concept ‘revolutions.’ '' 

1.13 Teacher states goals 

I would tell pupils what actions they will be able to perform at the con* 
elusion of the lesson. For example, “At the end of today’s lesson you will 
be able to explain why the United States finds it difficult to rely on promises 
made by communist governments.” 

I would relate goals to the immediate or long range needs of the pupils. 
For example, “As future citizens you will have a part in deciding foreign 
policy. Knowing something about how communist governments have 
acted in the past will help you to make wiser decisions." 



TESTING INFERENCES 

At the end of this unit students will be able to verify insights gained 
in the study of the first typescript, and will be able to independently dis- 
cover new insights. A second typescript is issued to each group, and they 
repeat the process described above. Teams verify that teacher state- 
ments can be grouped into the categories of the conceptual system, that 
strengths and weaknesses in teacher statements reoccur, tnat similar 
problematic pupil responses appear in the second typescript, and so 
forth. Teams discover new acts that teachers perform, new problems that 
teachers encounter, and learn new ways that teachers deal with these 
problems. 

Following the completion of the second typescript, the process of 
verification and addition is continued by having students observe in 
laboratory classrooms. Each ^oup is assigned to a different teacher in 
the Metcalf School. Several observations are made, and each observation 
has a different focus. First, teams focus on Procedural Statements; next 
on Substantial Statements; finally on Rating Statements. Teams use an 
observation guide to record data. The guide directs attention to acts 
performed, problematic pupil responses, and reflexive acts used to solve 
them. Observations are discuss^, and analyzed by the entire class. 
Again, prescriptive principles are applied and tested against observational 
data, and new principles formulated. 

One final step might be taken in the course, but we have not as 
yet tried it. Micro-teaching experiences, like those developed at die 
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Center for Research and Development in Teaching at Stanford Univ- 
ersity, could be provided. Each student would be given an opportunity 
to teach a short lesson to one or two pupils to develop competence in one 
particular teaching function. The student’s performance could be re- 
corded on video-tape and immediately criticized by the instructor and 
other students in the course. The student would then try the same lesson 
with other pupils until he reached a satisfactory level of performance. 
When the student succeeded he would move on to a larger group of 
pupils or to another teaching function. 

VALUE OF STUDY OF TEACHING 

We believe that students who have been given a conceptual system, 
and who have systematically used it to study teaching, are better equip- 
ped to learn more in less time from direct laboratory experiences. They 
are better able to discriminate, group, and label what they observe. They 
can use the conceptual system as a cognitive map to locate and define 
problems which they encounter in teaching. If they have had experiences 
analyzing teaching problems in simulated laboratory experiences, they 
should be better equipped to do the same thing in ^rect laboratory ex- 
periences. 

Learning theorists have demonstrated that the amoun*" of learning 
in a new situation is dependent upon the existing concepts in the cog- 
nitive structure of the learner. A person learns more in less time if he has 
appropriately relevant concepts available to him at the start of a learning 
experience. Conceptual systems, such as those developed by Bellack, 
Hughes, and Smith, can provide prospective ter4chers with ideational an- 
chorage which will enable them to learn more from their direct classroom 
experiences 



Supervisory Conferences and 
the Analysis of Teaching 

Dorothy MgCeoch and Margaret Lindsey 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

One of the major tasks of tho^e who prepare teachers is helping the 
beginner to improve his teaching behavior. The procedure most often 
used is to observe the teaching of the student teacher and then to discuss 
his performance with him in a conference situation. Very little is known 
about the nature of this individualized teaching of student teachers, and 
about the relationship which may exist between the conference discus- 
sion and subsequent teaching behavior. 

The student may, in fact, have considerable difficulty in accepting 
the supervisor’s interpretation of his teaching behavior. This is especially 
true when the college supervisor makes only relatively infrequent visits 
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to the classroom and cannot be f’.iUy aware of many of the factors which 
operate in the particular situation. Even greater difBculty may be ex- 
perienced, however, when the student attempts to act on the supervisor’s 
suggestions without a clear conception of their implications in terms of 
specific behavior or without a firm conviction that the recommended 
procedures are possible or appropriate in the particular situation. 

THE SITPERVISORY CONFERENCE 
The individualized teaching which takes place in the supervisory 
conference tends to rely upon giving general, rather than specific, help 
and upon the subjective, rather than the objective, analysis of perform- 
ance by student teachers. Emphasis tends to be upon emotional climate 
in the classroom, on rapport between pupils and student teachers, and 
on personality factors. Desirable as these emphases are, they have often 
been disproportionate in relation to other dimensions of the teaching- 
learning situation. That practice can be justifiably so characterized is due 
neither to unwillingness nor lack of concern on the part of those who 
work with student teachers. It i.s clearly due to lack of knowledge of how 
to work with student teachers on some important dimensions of their 
teaching. 

One such dimension is the verbal teaching behavior of the student 
teacher, and recent research on teaching has begun to provide tools for 
analysis of such behavior. The report of the Teacher Education and 
Me^a Project of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation has suggested that the analytic study of teaching should be an 
important part of the professional preparation of teachers. 

The analytic approach through concrete material is designed to in* 
crease^ the ability of the prospective teacher to identify the vari' 
ablcs involved in teaching. The systematic study of the teaching process 
and the environment for teaching provides a substantive basis for concept 
formation. 

Behaviorally the prospective teacher should be able to apply aspects of 
several analytical techniques to a given teaching example and explain or 
demonstrate the meaning and significance of the concepts identified. ^ 

At Teachers College, Columbia University, one aspect of an ongoing 
research project in the area of student teaching has been concerned with 
the implications of the use of a system for analyzing verbal teaching be- 
havior in the guidance of student teachers in supervisory conferences.^ 

DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

The design of the exploratory study was based upon three major 

« 1. Herbert F. LaGrone (Editor), A PropoftI for the Rerision of the Profettiontl 
Component of i Program of Teacher Education: A Progress Report of the Teacher 2du- 
cation and M^ta Project. Washington, D. C. : The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 1964, p. 1^ 

2. James K. Canfield, Arlene F. Low and Robert E. Mullin, *'A Principles of Learning 
Approa^ to AnaWsis of Student Teachers* Verbal Teaching Behavior/’ Unpublished Ed.D. 
mests. Teachers Ci^lege, Columbia University, 1965 and Anna Beth Brown, Margaret R. 
Cobban arid Floyd T. Waterman, ’’The Analysis of Verbal Teaching Behavior: An Approach 
to Supendsory Conferences with Student Teachers/’ Unpublished Ed. D. thesis. Teachers 
College. Columbia University. 1965. 
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assumptions concerning the student teaching situation and the conditions 
which influence effective learning. They may be stated as follows: 

Student teaching provides significant opportunities for learning ef* 
fective teaching behaviors. 

Ability to analyze one's own behavior can contribute to the ability to 
make desired changes in such behavior. 

The supervisory conference affords an opportunity to help the stu- 
dent plan for changes which be sees as desirable. 

The investigators hypothesized that if the student teacher is helped 
during the supervisory conference to analyze his own teaching behavior 
and to plan for changes which he sees as desirable, his verbal teaching 
behavior will provide evidence of changes in the desired directions. 

Two teams of three college supervisors in the Preservice Program in 
Childhood Education at Teachers College were the investigators in the 
study. One team chose selected principles of learning as the method of 
analysis. The other team developed a system of analysis which included 
defined pedagogical moves and cognitive categories. The two studies 
were parallel in design but were developed and reported independently. 

Principles of Learning Approach 

The principles of learning approach used seven statements about the 
conditions of learning as criteria against which to analyze the record of 
the student teacher’s verbal teaching behavior. The analysis was for the 
purpose of helping the student to clarify learning principles and to extend 
his understanding of what principles mean when applied to the guidance 
of learning. Such knowledge could then be used in making desired 
changes in the student’s verbal teaching behavior. The seven statements 
concerning learning were: 

1. Learning ii facih'Uted when the learner reipondi actively in the learn- 
ing lituation. 

2. A learner'i chancel of learning are increased when his purposes and those 
of the teacher are sufficiently similar for him to perceive the relationship. 

3. A learner's chances of learning are increased when the material to be 
learned is meaningful to him. 

4. A learner's chances of learning are increased when he can see some 
possibility of succeeding in the learning task he is attempting. 

5. A learner'i chances of learning are increased each time he experiences 
success in a learning task. 

6. A learner's chances of learning are increased when he has opportunities 
for and assistance in the discovery of facts, generalizations, and rela- 
tionships. 

7. Probability of the retention of learned material is increased when the 
learner practices his learnings immediately, frequently, and in varied 
situations. 

Behavior Analysis Approach 

’The behavior analysis approach consisted of pedagogical moves and 
cognitive categories. ’The four moves — soliciting, structuring, respond- 
ing, and reacting — were adapted from the Bellack study and were used 
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to describe the interaction.® There were two classes of moves — initiatory 
and reflexive. The cognitive categories classify the intellectual processes 
which seem to be indicated by the teaching behaviors (moves). The 
cognitive categories, briefly denned, were as follows. 

1. Perceiving, recalling, recognizing 

2. Discriminating, comparing, defining 

3. Classifying, relating, generalizing 

4. Opining, judging, evaluating 

5. Inferring, interpreting, applying 

6. Facilitating talk (not a cognitive process) 

7. Non'Codable 

In developing the cognitive categories, thought processes of similar 
order were grouped together into a single cluster or category. Many of 
the terms found in the other systems were used but there was no at- 
tempt to distinguish between behaviors in a particular category. The idea 
of a hierarchy of cognitive processes was not employed even though 
there were obvious differences in complexity among the thought process- 
es suggested in the five categories. 

The design of the parallel studies included a period of training for 
the eighteen student teachers involved. At the beginning of the student 
teaching assignment, a three-day training program provided opportuni^ 
for the development of an understanding of the system of analysis which 
the student was to use and for practice in coding sample typescripts. The 
use of the system of analysis as a means of improving teaching behavior 
was also explained and illustrated. 

SUPERVISORY CONFERENCES 

The investigators developed guidelines for the supervisory confer- 
ences which each would have with the three student teachers whom he 
supervised. They were stated as follows: 

1. Both student teacher and luperviior ihould prepare plant for ditcuMion 
prior to the conference. 

2. The supervisor should try to establish an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
undcrstnndinf!. He should: 

a. listen to and draw out the opinions of the student teacher. 

b. show respect for the student teacher's ideas. 

c. focus discussion on the teaching situation rather than the person. 

d. give attention to positive as well as negative aspects of the in' 
struct! on. 

3. The supervisor should help the student teacher identify specific areas 
of concern. 

4. The supervisor should help the student teacher select that teaching be' 
hiivior which he will attempt to change. 

5. The supervisor and the student teacher should discuss specific ways of 
implementing these desired changes in behavior. 

6. The student teacher should leave the conference confident of his basic 
potential as a teacher. 



3. Arno A. Bell.irk, Joel R, Dsvitz, and others, The Languaie of the Qassr'VMn. U. S. 
department ol Health. Educarion and Welfare. Office of Education. Cooperative Re- 
search Proiect No 1497. New York: Institute o( Psychological Research, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 19(13. 
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7. The focus of the conference should help the student teacher to; 

a. identify, with some exactness, gaps between his aspirations and his 
actual behavior. 

b. diagnose his reaching to get at reasons for these gaps. 

c. search for better behaviors that give promise of improvement. 

d. plan ways of putting these presumably better actions into practice. 

e. consider ways and means of evaluating the effects of these presum' 
ably better actions. 

Conference Procedures 

Five teaching sessions were recorded for each student teacher in a 
nine-week student teaching period. The student and the college super- 
visor independently analyzed the typescript of each teaching session 
using either the principles of learning or the behavior analysis ap- 
proach. Each then prepared a plan for the conference. In the confer- 
ence, which was also recorded, the student was helped to formulate 
specific plans for changing aspects of his teaching behavior which he 
perceived as needing to be improved. These commitments to changed 
behavior were then noted on the conference plan by the student and 
his supervisor. Subsequent teaching sessions were analyzed to deter- 
mine the extent to which the student teacher implemented the commit- 
ments made. 

Criteria were developed for the identification of commitments in 
the conference transcripts. A clear statement of intent to act by the stu- 
dent was one category of commitment. At times, however, specific ac- 
tions were suggested by the supervisor. These were accepted as com- 
mitments if they were accepted oy the student in a verbal statement, by 
the volunteering of further behavioral implications of the suggestion, or 
by including the suggestion on his conference plan sheet under projected 
"Next Steps.” Criteria were also developed in somewhat less detail for 
identifying the implementation of commitments in subsequent teaching 
sessions. Both types of criteria were used by independent judges with 
almost identical results. 



OUTCOMES OF STUDY 

The outcomes of this investigation of the use of a defined system 
for the analysis of verbal teaching behavior in supervisory conferences 
supported the desirability of further study. The student teachers were 
able to learn and to use the selected system in analyzing their own ver- 
bal teaching behavior and most of them perceived the analysis as being 
of value in the improvement of their teaching. 

The students enjoyed using the typescripts as a basis for discussion 
during conferences and they were all interested in studying and dis- 
cussing the evidence of their performance as teachers. The concrete 
and accurate data provided tangible evidence of the verbal interactions 
in the class sessions and facilitated the students’ perceptions of areas of 
needed improvement. For example, one young teacher was unable to 
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recognize her tendency to use "O.K.” as a habitual reaction to all stu- 
dent responses until she saw the term repeated fifteen times on a single 
page of protocol. Her use of the expression soon decreased markedly. 

Acting upon the insights gained from their use of a system of analy- 
sis, the student teachers made and implemented commitments to specific 
acts of verbal teaching behavior. In general, they acted upon sugges- 
tions first made by tlie supervisor as frequently as upon those commit- 
ments which they had ori^nally verbalized. The commitments made in 
each conference tended to become more realistic and fewer in number 
as the student gained in teaching experience. There was wide variation 
among the student teachers in the number and type of commitments 
made and implemented]. 

The contribution of the study to the preparation of the investigators 
as future college supervisors and teachers was clearly evident. An in- 
vestigation which involves six persons in a cooperative enterprise where 
the success of all is intimately related to the performance of each indi- 
vidual is always a lesson in human relations. When the project repre- 
sents the final phase of doctoral study and is therefore intimately related 
to the hopes and goals of each inaividual, the experience becomes a 
highly demanding test of the flexibility and integrity of each member of 
the team. The investigation showed the value of the close collaboration 
of six very capable investigators and their faculty and student colleagues. 
Both the quality and the extent of the project were positively influenced 
by the team approach. 

The investigators also gained valuable insights and experience in 
two other areas. They experienced the step-by-step development of the 
design for the study from the initial struggle to define their hypotheses 
in the midst of a maze of intervening variables to the final task of re- 
porting clearly their procedures and drawing relevant conclusions. TThe 
extent to which members of the team will engage in subsequent investi- 
gations during their professional careers will vary greatly but the ability 
of all to interpret and apply the results of other studies will unquestion- 
ably be greatly increasea. A forthcoming report of the problems and 
advantages of team research as shown by an analysis of the verbal inter- 
action and inteipersonal relations during this study will undoubtedly 
provide a basis for further investigation of this area. 

A veiy important value of the experience for the investigators, how- 
ever, was the opportunity which it offered for them to study their own 
verbal interaction in the conferences. It soon became very apparent that 
there were clear and consistent differences in conference style among the 
six supervisors. The major characteristics of individual style persisted 
even though each supervisor was clearly aware of the differences among 
the three students with whom he worked and made adaptations to those 
differences. The recognition of the pervasiveness and variety of the dif- 
ferences in teaching style and of the lack of any system for categorizing 
them or assessing Uieir meaning overshadowed all other outcomes of the 
study. It became very clear that the influence of a system of analysis 
on the effectiveness of supervisory conferences could not possibly be 
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assessed until some way was devised to describe and analyze the verbal 
behavior of supervisors and students in the individualized teaching situa- 
tion of the conference. 

Next Phase 

The next phase of the project, therefore, is being devoted to pro- 
jecting categories of function or role in the supervisory conference, to 
developing descriptive specifications for each, to testing the descriptive 
characteristics for validity, and to building models for obtaining and 
analyzing data on supervisory behavior. Several studies are currently 
underway in this area. Two investigators have drawn heavily on the 
literature in counseling psychology and in general supervision to postu- 
late a model of supervisory behavior in the dyad situation which will 
be validated by using typescripts of conferences already available in the 
data pool. 

A college supervisor has recorded three conferences for each of five 
supervising teacners and their student teachers. Using the typescripts 
of the verbal interaction in these fifteen conferences as raw data she will 
derive descriptive categories and compare the resulting model with that 
developed for the conferences of the college supervisors. Another in- 
vestigator will seek information on students’ perceptions of the kinds of 
help they receive on instructional matters through conferences with their 
supervising teachers and on the influence of feedback to the supervising 
teachers of such perceptions. 

The Task Ahead 

In attempting to gain some insight into the effects of using analyses 
of teaching in tlie supervisory conference, the exploratory studies seemed 
to have plunged into the middle of a vast complex of unknown factors 
and opened Uie way to the definition of some more fundamental ques- 
tions. There is reason to believe that the second group of studies may 
have a similar effect. Certainly, what has been done so far has yielded 
no clear answers to the questions that were asked. The project is a 
long way from being able to find and test reasonable hypotheses con- 
cerning the relation^ip between supervisory behavior and subsequent 
teaching behavior of student teachers. There are many steps that must 
be taken before the influences of any particular behavior, including 
analysis of teaching, can be assessed. But such knowledge must be made 
available if it is ever to become possible to give supervising teachers and 
college supervisors training in developing effective conference behavior. 
The end in view seems decidedly worth the effort. 



PART IV 



The Future 

In his paper, Donald Sharpe discusses ways in which institutions can 
utilize basic research on teaching. He concentrates mainly on the iden- 
tification of needed areas of research and the use of research in suggest- 
ing new approaches in teacher education. 

He is most critical of current methods of disseminating research find- 
ings. His comments suggest that there is much that remains to be done 
to develop a research orientation in teacher education. 

He cites a number of approaches which would improve the situation 
and provides a specific case study of one approach being used at Indiana 
State University. The use of research on teaching in the study of teach- 
ing by prospective teachers and the use of research by those responsible 
for building new teacher education programs are interwoven in the 
plan described. 

Sharpe strikes a challenge to the teaching profession by asking it to 
keep the control of educational research in the public domain. He 
brings this point home when he states that education is too important 
to entrust to any one group, be it an individual profit-making concern 
or a great non-profit foundation. He recognizes that many new forces 
are involved in the interaction system of education. 

In Sharpe’s view, it is the profession’s responsibility to take the lead 
in developing new directions in teacher education. 



The Uses of Research on Teaching: 
Implications and Recommendations 

Donald M. Sharpe 
Indiana State University 

As I began to consider the implications of the use of research on 
teaching, I talked with and listened to any colleague who would give 
me his time. I searched out many research-oriented persons and I must 
admit I became more confused and frustrated with each such conference. 
We talked about the vast area of ignorance about teaching and the 
limited amount of verified truth. We identified hundreds of questions 
which need to be answered and even phrased a few hypotheses which 
need to be tested. But I could not find any way to bring these ideas 
into an integrated, meaningful relationship. I was almost ready to agree 
with Conant that there is little relevant theory ("scientific generaliza- 
tions") which has predictive value for the teacher-to-be. 

However, most of my discussions with colleagues, in one form or 
another, included the following rationale: the absence of a scientific base 
for teacher education should not deter us from trying to establish one. 
Although our present theory is fragmentary and our evidence incomplete, 
if we are to spend time and energy in preparing teachers, we must con- 
tinually search for the "scientific generalizations" which are relevant to 
teaching. As we discover enough of these generalizations we can then 
weave them into a viable theory which could lead to a unique discipline 
of pedagogy. Lacking this, we must continue to prepare teachers on the 
basis of the research we have, even though it represents incomplete 
evidence. 



PROBLEMS OF DISSEMINATION AND 
APPLICATION OF RESEARCH 

The problem of bridging the gap between basic research and prac- 
tice is one which has plagued society since civilization began. Bringing 
about change is almost a discipline in itself but it, like education, is one 
about which wo know little. One of my first ventures into research was 
to discover how school superintendents achieved curriculum change. 
In 1940 I selected from the educational literature of the preceding three 
years twenty widely-heralded programs of curriculum reorganization and 
wrote to the director of each program to learn how he had accompli.shed 
it. Twelve of the twenty replies were made by some other individual 
who stated that the curriculum director was no longer there and that the 
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experimental program had been abandoned. I received no replies for 
six school systems and only two made any attempt to explain how they 
had accomplished the change. 

Again I must admit considerable pessimism about our ability to in- 
duce change when I search for evidence of the impact of the Citizenship 
Education Project some twelve years after its ambitious inception. 

I am not speaking heresy when I say we should be devoting even 
more energy to the application of research to teaching than we do to 
basic research. Calvin W. Taylor reports that the military, business, 
and agriculture spend ten times as much money on development — 
research findings bear upon practice — as they do on basic re- 

The concept of the Regional Research and Development I^aboratory 
draws heavily upon the pattern used by agriculture. The history of the 
great impact of research in agriculture shows that the first step was to 
identify oasic research findings together with their implications. The 
second step was to do applied research and develop studies necessary 
to turn the findings into something understandable and manageable. The 
third step was to demonstrate, teach, pursuade, and provide materials 
and apparatus necessary. This included providing specially trained 
people and technical specialists located in agricultural communities. 

Soon after the Association for Student Teaching established the Com- 
mission on Implications of Recent Research on Teaching, I wrote to the 
grea* foundations asking for financial support to bring together the re- 
searchers and the practitioners. The responses were polite but negative. 
Fortunately, there are many dedicated people who continue to work on 
this problem. Perhaps the Regional Research and Development Labora- 
tory will refiect an interest in the developmental phase of research which, 
so far, has been ignored by the United States Office of Education. 

My first point, then, is that the profession must establish a mechanism 
for the dissemination of research findings. It can not depend upon the 
traditional means of publication and individual study of the literature. 
In this connection, the developer or disseminator needs the kind of recog- 
nition that is being accorded the researcher. 

During my graduate study I became acquainted with a professor who 
saw his role as the implementor of ideas. He claimed to have little 
scholarly ability but he could communicate and so he became prosper- 
ous as a writer of education books for elementary teachers. In his case, 
society rewarded him handsomely and he maintained his personal integ- 
rity. If the profession is to effectively utilize the current research on 
teaching, I doubt if the initiative can be left to an individual who chooses 
to compete in the publishing market place. 

Research must t>e usable if it is to be justified. Let me identify three 
reasons why research on teaching is not used: 

1. Teachers are unaware of it. 

They simply lack knowledge of what it known. With the explosion of 

t. Calvin W. Taylor and others, *'Brldaina the Gap Between Baair Research and 
Educational Practice,'* National Education Association Journal. 91 : 23*29, January 1962. 
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knowledge —even knowledge about teaching — it is impossible for an 
individual to keep up with the new developments. 

2. Researchers fail to communicate. 

As more teachers receive some training in research methodology, they will 
become better prepared to communicate with the scholar. However, die 
researcher has a responsibility to adapt his findings to the language of the 
practitioner. The reports of research are often in such technical and ab-- 
stract terms that the layman is unable to interpret or apply them. 

3. Teachers refuse to accept it. 

a. Teachers find personal security in the familiar. The power structure 
in the schools is not oriented tov/ard the use of research. If a teacher 
is to use the resultt of research he may find it necessary not only to 
devise new strategies and techni(]ues but also to actually reorder his 
whole system of values. 

b. The preparation of teachers has failed to convince them that there are 
scientific generalizations which apply to teaching. Traditionally, teach' 
ers consider themselves autonomous. In some cases they mistakenly 
interpret the principle that each man has a right to his opinion as 
meaning that one man’s opinion is as good as another’s. The concept 
of academic freedom is improperly used to justify poor performance. 
As we become able to^ identify the elements of good teaching, the 
teacher will come to discover that he is not a free agent — free to 
ignore what has been learned about teaching. 

c. Teaching is such a complex act and so few areas of teaching have been 
adequately researched that most practitioners prefer to view it as an 
art and choose to ignore any scientific aspects of teaching. 

d. A further complicating factor is that teaching effectiveness depends 
upon the situation in which it occurs and the learners to whom it is 
directed as well as the technical skills of the teacher. 

Attention must be paid to these and other reasons why the findings 
of research are not adequately used. ® 



THE USES OF RESEARCH ON TEACHING 

The purpose of research on teaching is to improve teaching. To ac- 
complish tins it must have an impact upon the teacher. This impact 
can occur in any of the formative experiences of the teacher — his ex- 
periences as a pupil, his experiences as a student of teaching, and his 
e^eriences as a teacher. What is leanied about teaching should reshape 
the content of the professional component of teacher education. It 
should also have an impact upon the teachers in the field who have com- 
pleted their formal education. 

Recently I shared responsibility for providing eighty Peace Corps 
volunteers bound for Sierra Leone, Africa, with two weeks’ training in 
the science of teaching. When I asked myself what we know, positively, 
about teaching, I was greatly disturbed. We know a lot about learning 
— we know the importance of motivation and reinforcement. We know 
a lot about children - the importance of success, the influence of peers 
But we know too little about what the teacher does - how he achieves 
the motivation, how he provides reinforcement, how he achieves em- 
pathy. I am afraid that the Peace Corps volunteers were not too im- 
pressed with what we had to offer them. The fact is that we do not 
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have an adequate body of verified principles to provide a solid base for 
teacher education. 

I should not imply that nothing is being done to disseminate the 
findings of research. Nor do I discount the great body of research in 
the behaviorial sciences. The Educational Research Association pub- 
lishes its findings and conducts significant meetings. Most of the pro- 
fessional organizations have a committee on research. The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education has an active committee 
on studies. The Association for Student Teaching has bo'th a committee 
and a commission. The Journal of Teacher Education's regular feature 
“With the Researchers” and “Research Clues” which appears in the 
NEA Journal inform their readers of relevant studies. Educational con- 
ferences, workshops, and meetings serve as forums and stimulators. 
University journals and publications make a contribution to the dis- 
semination of learning and one must not ignore Education courses — 
both undergraduate and graduate. While this listing sounds impressive, 
the uncoordinated efFort has at least four basic weaknesses. 

First, the audience for each is very restricted. The people who stafiF 
the classrooms are seldom reached. 

Second, there is so much research published that no one person can 
become familiar with all that is relevant to his needs. 

Third, the research is of such uneven quality that the practitioner be* 
comes confused and tends to ignore it. Some things labeled research do 
violence to the elementary principles of research design. Others are so 
technically written that they can not be understood. 

Fourth, the practitioner does not have the skills, the facilities, nor the 
time to devise ways of using the research. Too many researchers refuse 
to point out to the teacher how his findings might have implications for 
teaching. 



A RESEARCH PROJECT ON STUDENT TEACHING 
Meux and Smith point out that 

teaching behavior may be studied at different levels, depending upon the 
purpose to be served by the inquiry. Perhaps the most elementary form of 
inquiry is called “natural history.” At another level of investigation, an 
effort is made to discover the correlates of a given phenomenon. Inquiries 
of this kind are usually referred to as correlation studies. They are, typi' 
cally, studies of static relations — studies requiring no deliberate variation 
of conditions. There have been many studies of teaching behavior done 
mainly in order to find ways of identifying and predicting effective teaching. 
At a third level of analysis, the determinants of teaching behavior become 
the objects of inquiry. Rigorous studies at this level proceed by hypothe* 
tico'deductive methods wherein definitions and postulates become the logi* 
cal bases of the hypotheses to be tested experimentally.^ 

As a demonstration of a new approach at bringing meaning to re- 
search on teaching, I would like to describe briefly a project we have 
under »v?.y at Ir’dia’^a State University. To my mind, this project repre- 
sents a combination of basic research and the application of research. 

2. Milton Meux and B. Othanel Smith, ^'Logical Dimensions of Teaching," Contem* 
porary Research on Teacher Effectiveness. Bruce J. Biddle and William S. Ellena (Editon). 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1964. p. 128. 
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It seems to me to contain all three levels identified by Meux and Smith. 

We are trying to determine whether or not reliable judgments of 
student teacher performance in the classroom can be made by college 
supervisors using criteria drawn from contemporary research on teacher 
behavior. 

The first task was to agree upon the criteria by which student teach- 
ers may be evaluated. Research on teacher behavior has suggested that 
certain criteria on an actuarial basis are related to teaching success. This 
study proposes to determine if such criteria can be applied on a clinical 
basis to individual student teachers. The criteria tentatively agreed upon 
have been incorporated into a form called Student Teacher Performance 
Profile (STPP). 

Each member of the staff studied available research on teacher be- 
havior, teaching skills, and teacher evaluation and contributed to con- 
sensus on the criteria to be included in the evaluative instrument. The 
nine criteria represent the staff’s judgment of what researchers have 
found promising. They constitute an instrument for applying on a clin- 
ical basis what researchers found to be discriminating on an actuarial 
basis. 

Each member of the staff shared in developing operational definitions 
and illustrations of each criterion, and in the formulation of guidelines 
for making the observations. This material is incorporated into a "Guide 
for Assessment of Secondary Student Teacher Performance (Tentative)." 
The training of the observers was also a cooperative enterprise. It con- 
sisted of group analysis of anecdotal records of classroom performance, 
the analysis of films and kinescopes of teaching, and small group ob- 
servations of classroom teaching. 

This project will limit its evaluative aspects to actual teacher per- 
formance in the classroom. This is not to imply that other qualities are 
not important in evaluating a teacher. It does mean that we will eli- 
minate insofar as possible subjective judgments about intangible qualities 
and concentrate on observable performance. 

Let me state the nine criteria and identify the research from which 
they grew. Criteria I, II, and III are actually Ryan’s X, Y, and Z factors. 
Students are placed on a seven-point scale ranging from a high of 1 to 
a low of 7. 

Criterion I 

Criterion II 

Criterion III 

Criterion IV 



Understanding, Friendly vs. Egocentric, Aloof 

Planned, Organized, vs. 

Responsible 

Stimulating, Imaginative, vs. 

Surgent 

Perceives Self as Competent vs. 

(Criterion IV grows out of the 
and some of the ideas of Bills.) 



Unplanned, DisorganiZ' 
ed. Irresponsible 

Dull, Routine, 
Unimaginative 

Perceives Self as 
Less Than Adequate 
work of Combs 
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Criterion V 



Criterion VI 



Criterion VII 



Criterion VIII 



Criterion IX 



Has Only Minimum 
Knowledge of Field 



Has Mastery of Facts and vs. 

Organizing Principles of 
Field 

(Criterion V is related to the work of Broudy, 
Smith and Burnett and that of Jerome Bruner.) 



Communicates Well and vs. Communicates Ineffec' 
Empathetically tively and Perfunctorily 

(Criterion VI grows out of communicative theory 
and specifically the work of B. O. Smith and Ennis.) 



Classroom Discourse 
Characterized by Reason' 
ing or Creative Thinking 



vs. 



Classroom Discourse 
Characterized by 
Simple Recall 



Tests Value and Truth by vs. Accepts Value and 
Logical Analysis Truth Uncritically 

(Criterion VII and VIII are directly related to the 
work of B. O. Smith and his associates in the study 
of logic of teaching. 

High Professional Potential vs. Low Professional 

Potential 

(Criterion IX represents a global judgment.) 



The Guide for Assessment of Secondary Student Teacher Perform* 
ance describes procedures for observing, rating, recording, and report* 
ing. It includes, in addition to general discussion of the criteria, pertin* 
ent references and descriptions of specific teacher behavior to be re* 
corded. 

We have devised some intermediary instruments for use in analyzing 
student teacher classroom behavior but we are trying to avoid collecting 
the great volumes of protocol material which characterized the original 
research of Smith, BeUack, or Medley and Metzel. We are not sure we 
can do it. This first phase of our project seems to me to be one of field* 
testing research. 

If we find we can make reliable judgments about student teacher 
performance, we plan to examine experimentally a number of ways of 
observing student teachers under a variety of conditions. This second 
phase of our project qualifies as basic research. The third phase of the 
project will be concerned with determining the relationships which exist 
between the assessments made using the criteria identified above and 
other prognoses, records, test scores, and evaluations which are charac* 
teristically used by a college to describe a student teacher. 

We feel that this project provides for the study of teaching at the 
three levels identified ny Meux and Smith. At the "natural history” or 
descriptive level we are observing and recording behavior. At the cor- 
relation level we are comparing the judgments of student teacher per* 
formance with other data about the student. Finally, we are examining 
experimentally a number of ways of observing student teachers. Our 
field test has been encouraging although I must add that the infrequency 
with which we find any effort on the part of the student teaser to 
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"consciously call attention to the logical operations of thinking” is most 
discouraging. We are finding support for the pessimistic observation 
Dewey made in Philosophy and Civilization when he said, 

A genuine energetic freedom will manifest itself in a jealous and unremit' 
dng case for the influence of social institutions upon the attitudes of curios' 
ity, inquiry weighing and testing of evidence. I shall begin to believe that 
we care more for freedom than we do for imposing our own beliefs upon 
others in order to subject them to our will, when I see the main purpose 
of our schools and institutions is to develop powers of unremitting and dis' 
criminating observation and judgment.^ 



SUGGESTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

I know it is much easier to point out weaknesses than to suggest 
remedies — a task to which I feel inadequate. However, these sugges- 
tions may be in order. 

1. Basic research on teaching must be expanded. It should move on from 
the "natural history" or descriptive phase and the correlational phase to 
the cause and effect phase. Such studies could well lead to readjustments 
in educational theory as well as educational practice. 

2. The various groups, organizations, and institutions should assume some 
responsibility for screening out shoddy research. They might even assume 
responsibility for identifying some hierarchical order of research in terms 
of its significance and its use. I am not rejecting the ultimate authority 
of the free market place of ideas — that truth is best pursued by the 
uncoursed consensus of the informed — but the practitioner in the school 
needs some help in selecting those researches which he will study. The 
Teacher Education and Media Project of the AACTE seems to be a step 
in this direction. 

3. A new service needs to be established in the educational profession — 
that of the implementor of research. We need someone to do for edu' 
cation what the county agent did for agriculture. Regional educational 
laboratories may be a step in this direction. 

4. The dissemination of research on teaching must remain in the public 
domain.^ Some commercial concerns and individual interpreters have 
moved into this area. I don’t think it should be done by a proflt'making 
organization. 

The danger of conflict between profit and education is too great. 
Education in America is largely a public concern and its control and 
direction must remain with the people. There is too much at stake to 
entrust the future of education to any one group, be it an individual 
profit-making concern or a great non-profit foundation. I must admit 
that I have been impressed by some of the reports published by the 
Croft Educational Services, such as the letter which translates research 
into action and other enterprises in education — perhaps the public 
sector of our society can copy some of their techniques. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me specifically recognize that there are 
many qualities other than pedagogical skill necessary for successful 

I0»i‘ ™*0*0p*v ind avlllzadon. New York: Minton. Bileh md Co.. 
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teaching. These include mastery of subject matter, mental health, a 
democratic value system, and desirable attitudes. These are important 
elements in a good teaching situation. But they are the product of the 
individual’s total development. 

It is my personal opinion that teacher education will only become 
a professional discipline when we develop a science of pedago^. The 
first step is to recognize that such a discipline does not yet exist out that 
we can, trough basic research on teaching and the diligent application 
of research to practice in teacher education, contribute to its creation. 
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Conference on 

Implications of Recent Research on Teaching 
For Teacher Education 

Sponsored by 

The Association for Student Teaching 
and 

The College of Education 
University of Rochester 

January 8, 1966 



Program 

Saturday, January 8, 1966 

8:00 Registration and CoflFee 

Cutler Union, Prince Street Campus 

8:50 Welcome to the Conference 
William FuHagar 

Dean, College of Education 
University of Rochester 

8:55 Conference Orientation; Purposes of AST Commission 
Dean Corrigan 

Professor, University of Rochester 

9:00 STUDIES OF TEACHING AND THEIR IMPACT ON 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Henry J. Hermanowicz 

Professor, Illinois State University 

9:45 Reactionnaire 

Catherine Broderick 

Asst. Superintendent for Instruction 
City School District, Rochester, N. Y. and 
Donald Cruickshank 

Professor, State University College, Drockport 
Questions and Answers 

Conference Participants 

10:15 CoflPee Break 

10:30 RELATING THE STUDY OF TEACHING TO OTHER 

DIMENSIONS OF TEACHER EDUCATION: A PROPOSAL 
Martin Haberman 

Professor, University of Wisconsin 



o 
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11:15 Reactionnaire 

Paul Lamb, Professor 

State University College at Potsdam and 

David J. Mullen, Dean, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Questions and Answers 

Conference Participants 

12:00 Lunch 

1:00 DESCRIPTIONS OF ACTION PROGRAMS WHICH 

FOCUS ON THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF TEACHING: 
USING INTERACTION ANALYSIS AT 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Edmund J. Amidon 

Professor, Temple University 

THE SYRACUSE INTER-UNIVERSITY 
PROJECT I PROGRAM 
Thomas Clayton 

Professor, Syracuse University 

THE TEACHERS COLLEGE PROGRAM 
Dorothy McGeoch, Professor 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

THE ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY APPROACH 
Morton Waimon 

Professor, Illinois State University 

2:00 Reactionnaire 

Frank Broadbent 

Professor, State University College, Brockport 
John Chaltas 

Director of Instruction, Glencoe, Illinois; and 
Charles Scruggs 

Professor, State University College, Ceneseo 

Questions and Answers 

Conference Participants 

2:30 Break 

2:45 THE FUTURE USES OF RESEARCH ON TEACHING: 
IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Donald M. Sharpe 

Professor, Indiana State University 

3:15 Reactionnaire 

Conference Participants 

3:30 Adjournment 
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